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ADDITIONS. 

Page i .—After Brown, Hon. John, Efq. 
—read Brown, John, Efq. 
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DEDICATION. 


TO THE 

PLANTERS 

OF THE 

Leeward Charribbee Iflands. 

GENTLEMEN, 

IMPROVEMENTS in the fourifixing 
Art of Planting being of the utmojl im¬ 
portance to yonrfelves, I trnfl you will fa¬ 
vour this Treatife with a perifal : 1 our 
unremitted endeavours, to ajjijl thofe Im¬ 
provements, will be the ' unbiaffed ordeal by 
which it will either be pound worthy gene-, 
ral acceptance , or be confgned to oblivion. 
Believe my cffurance to. ytu. Gentlemen, 
that I would not have pull fled thcfefleets, 
unlefs I had conceived the fullejl idea, that 
matter of Information may be collected from 
them, in fuch a degree as to defer ve your 
Approbation and Patronage. 

1 am far from prefuming to hope that 
this T’reatife is in every particular complete, 
or that a critical eye , on a Subject fo really 
inte r efling, will not efpy defells :■ c lo which 
I can fifely reply, that it was the product of 
leifure hours, which I was perfuaded to be¬ 
lieve, 
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DEDICATION. 


lit vc I could not better employ than in a work 
of this fort, wfJich has been fo long wanted , 
and fo loudly called for :—To this let me add , 
that l have fpoken from a long experience , 
and a fedulous attention ; that I have, as far 
as recollection dictated, prefcribed thofe va¬ 
riations of practice neccfary for the differ¬ 
ence of foil, fit nation, Idc. and that I have, 
as far as my Abilities, at prefent extend , 
aimed at deferving your Protection. 

I am, 

GENTLEMEN, 

Your moft obedient, and 
devoted humble Servant, 

JoJhua Peterkin. 
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A Bo tanical Description of tig* 

Saccharuin Officinaruim,.. 


HIS valuable genus of plants^ 
|: according to the Sexual fyf- 
j: tem of the indefatigable Lin- 
f i naeus,. belongs to the third 
clafs (TriandriaJ , and the fe- 
cond order (Digynia) of the vegetable 
kingdom. The flower of this plant con- 
fidn of ^three Jlamina, or the hufbands 
of tne flower. It is compofed of two 
valves, equal in fize, and: withoutauns } 
which are ox a laiiceolated form, hollow- 

B edj 
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,ed, ere cl, and acuminated,: There is.no 
pericarplum , each flower containing one 
feed, narrow, oblong, and acuminated; 
the parts of fructification are entirely 
amiheltered, there being no calx to rap¬ 
port the delicate Corrola , wherein the or¬ 
gans of generation are placed,; and it 
often happens, at the time when the ar¬ 
row is at maturity, that the weather 
proves tempefluoua, and a ha fly diflipa- 
ti on Gf the farina fee cun dans before the 
female parts, or Jligma , are ready for 
impregnation ; fo the farina being dif- 
p'erfed, which is the origin of the vege¬ 
table world, -fometimes conveyed by 
chance into the matrix of feme other 
germen , becomes a monflrous produdti- 
on; the fame as the mule in the animal 
world. The cane .is a grabs by nature, 
grarnen geniculaium , which is the canid 
the young plants are not feenfor it 
mufl be an infpeclive pye to dillinguiib 
them from grafs. 

The very idea of nutrition implies 
propuliion of humours, and of courfe 
the idea of life; but vegetables derive 
their nourifnment from the earth, air f 
&c. and confequently mull be c on fide r- 
ed as living creatures, it being fully evi¬ 
dent, agreeable to a maxim of DoClor 
H irvey ; viz. Omrie vivnm ex ovo, that e- 
very vegetable rnuib derive its exiftence 
from an egg : And as it is the diflinguilh- 
ing property of an egg to give birth to 
a being fhnilar to that which produced 
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it, the immenfe fmallnefs of the feed of 
this genus, prevents it from being, ob¬ 
served by the Planters : the manner in 
which thefe fpecies are produced a- 
tnongft vegetables, greatly relembles the 
veneration'of animals : the exigence and 

O 

union of fexes are neceflary in the great- 
ell number of plants.—The labours of 
the celebrated Linnaeus, have difcovered. 
aftronger analogy between the organs 
deflined for this function in the two- 
claffes of organic beings ; the jlcnmna 
correfponds with the genitals of males in 
animals ; the embryo is developed by the 
actions of the fecundating powder ; 
without which it is not capable of pro¬ 
ducing an individual.——Another thing 
worthy obferving in feeds, and argu¬ 
mentative in providential ’defigns,.is that 
pappofe plumage growing upon the tops 
of forne of them, whereby they are ca¬ 
pable of being wafted with the wind,, 
and by that means flattered, and dide*- 
ruinated far. and wide. 


Semen unicum, oblongtitB 
Anguftum, acuminatum; 


So that the feeds, after difeharged front 
the arrow, become in a flats of vegetati¬ 
on, with their fibres tolerably fixed in the 
ground, and ft to ablorb the juices 
thereof. We are certain all feeds have 
B 3 a 
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a feminal piant, perfectly formed, ths 
fame as the young are, in the matrix of 
animals. Nature hath endowed moft 
feeds with a lading vitality, in cafe of 
accidents, to preferve their fpecies ; but 
tiiv canes ocing often hoed, the tender 
plant is cut down by the negroes. There 
are two fpecies of this genus ; viz. 


Sactharum ofHcinarunr) 
Sacchaoim fpicatum. 


It confifts of two ftyles, which are two 
little fyphons, that convey the fir'nm 
fee undam into the matrix of the germen. 
by the force of nature, after it is dif- 
chargedfrom the anther a 7, the little vefi- 
fels become elaftic, burfl, and d if charge 
that prolific pollen. It is conveyed often 
by the infefl clafs, which aft as hand¬ 
maids to Nature in ornithology, that 
beautiful genus of birds Trochilus, but 
in particular the minima. Its proper food 
is the ncdlarium of the flowery nation and 
animalcules, mcllevora avis minima. Thefe 
little hummers, in fearching out their 
natural rarities, gorge themfelves with 
honey-juice, and their delicate bodies 
become odoriferous; their little probes 
get fet all round as with home fine topaz 
oi: a filming yellow colour, which is that 
prolific dull the farina. They afil as 
impregnates, and by chance convey tije 

male 
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male duft to the fummit of the ftyle or 
• fiigma , which is the cccafion of hybri¬ 
dous generations, i*n this kingdom of 
nature. 


Sac. floribus paniculatis 

Sac* fLribus Ipicatis foliis unda‘ai> 


Triandria. 


MaritI tres in eodeih conjugio 
5camiua cria in flore kermaphrodite. 
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A Description of the 

BORER, 

i - > 

OR T H E. 

PHALiENA SACCHARIVCRA s 

according to the fystcm# natura* 

THIS genus of infects is arranged by 
Li nil sens in the divifion of Natural Hif- 
tt>ry,Jn the clafs Lepidoptera ——This 
lection is compofed of infects with fari¬ 
naceous wings, the four wings being co¬ 
loured by a fcaly powder, thefe have a 
trunk, more, or lefs long,. and often of a 
fpiral formo The. phenomena which the 
infedt clafs goes, through,,is very afto- 
nithing to the human mind, and confifts 
in the changes of ftate through which 
they pals, or the metamorphofes they 
are fu Eject to .-——There are tome in¬ 
fects, and alrnoft all the clafs of Aptera % 
which do not undergo thefe changes; 
but the greateft number, are fubject to 
them. Til’s deftrudtive infect does not 
come out of the egg with the form of the 
parent, but in that of the larva , or ca¬ 
terpillar: it is during the fir ft ftage un¬ 
der this kind of mafic, and it is then they 
commence thofe depredations*, which, 
accompanied with fucceffive dry wea¬ 
ther for thefe four years paft, have laid 

waits 
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tvafte all the Leeward I (lands ; parti cu- 
r larly the windwardmoft parts, which 
diave fund red moil: When it has grown 
'to its full magnitude, it -changes its fitu- 
ationfor the fecond ftage, and no long¬ 
er appearing under the form of the lar~ 
ail limes a different form called the 
tiympba ; though amongfl all the muta¬ 
tions of Mature, which deferve our at¬ 
tention, none appear more furprifirig to 
the generality of mankind., than that by 
which a larva affiimes the form of a 
winged animal ; in this ftage, the lit¬ 
tle animal lies like the flower in its bud : 
The third ftage it aiiumes the formation 
of its parent; the nymph, therefore, du¬ 
ring the fir ft day of its change, is de¬ 
prived of its limbs, by being confined 
in an aurelian ftate ; then all his em¬ 
ployment is in generating its fpe'cie, af¬ 
ter getting clear of the coat of mail ; for 
all animals are diftinguiidied by two 
modes of exi(fence, (that of motion, and 
that of reft), which alternately fucceed 
each other* This borer is longer in the 
chryfalis ftate than in any of the other 
ftages ; and in twenty-five days paffes 
through its gradation. 

This deftriidtive in feed is about one 
inch long, and not thicker than a large 
needle, of a brown flefh colour: they 
attack the cane in various directions ; 
frequently in the roots, and bottom of 
the origination of the joints, and eat 
their way up the culmus , and then finds 

a 
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a proper latlbulum in the middle of the 
alburnum : I ills den which they make, 
retards the afcent of the facharine jui¬ 
ces, aftro ng fermentation eniues, it paf- 
fys tarough the fir.fi Page,, and commen¬ 
ce 3 the acetous.-- After this, no alkali can 
correct the redundant acid ; and no 
chryftalizatioii, can be obtained.—This 
was^the cafe upon the Nceds-Mufl eftate 
of \y illiam V/oodle-y, Efquire, in Saint 
Chrifl^puer 5 as alfo part of other concerns 
adjoining, where every precaution was 
takenj but owing entirely to the bane- 
ml oil eels or the borer, together with dry 
weather.—On the chafe of Edward Idfug- 
gins, Efquire, in the I (land of Nevis, the 
cane juice required nine grains of flrong 
cauitic alicau, , to feperate the redundant 
acid in one pint of it: every Planter may 
judge the hate of that juice ! 

i He body- of the borer confihs of 
tw’elve annuli or fedtions,,which are near¬ 
ly of an equal fize, only ending blunt at 
both ends: the head is of a dark reddifh 
colour, and the body of a light brown. 

' -On the hrh. annuli from the head, 

there are five lliort horns,-three of which 
on the back, and one on each fide decli¬ 
ning backward. Each fubfequent fec- 
tion is fet with five fhort horns, three on 
the back, and one on each fide; the ] aft 
four bridles are larger than the others, 
and ferves for a flap to cover the anus , 
On the abdomen , next to the : head, the 
three fine annuli are fix ‘papilla 3 three on 

each 
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each fide, and in the middle tlicie is no 
p,apiila ; on the tour lad annuli there are 
eight pal'illa- '• the whole of this dt fir oy¬ 
er is i urnifhed with fourteen feet: 'the 
r oft rum is ot a reddifh colour, with bvc 
hard bridles, which he pierces the ten¬ 
der plant with.--No Natural ids that 

} have examined, have ever made it their 
■frtidy to give the lead delcnption of 
this fpeci.es of iiidcd ; fo that it appears 
to have been in being but a few years 
pad —Govfufo in Domino that they will > 
loon depart 1 - 

X fhall now take notice of a method of 
putting a ftop to fome of the three dages 
of that pernicious infect, the pbalan a , or 
borer, and the blab ——In my peregri¬ 

nation through the Leeward lilancls, I 
faw a piece of canes that had been en- • 
tirely deferted by the borer and blah, 
which produced a very luxuriant cane, 
and on the approach ot a dry leafon, tney 
returned in a much greater degree than 
formerly ; in the attack they multiplied 
exceedingly.-——To prevent that bold 
invader on the fame land, the piece was 
entirely doolcd up, and a fufhcient quan¬ 
tity of field thraih burned fuperdciahy : 
this did efFehtually deftroy a great deal 
of the borer and blah, likewife the gruo, 
■which is the larva of an infehl very often 
deftru chive : They are of two fpecies, one 
of which is frequently taken for the real 
borer, being much in the lame btuation* . 

G. When, a 
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When tnofe calamities attack a coun» 
tr )h t ; le cailes ought to be planted thin¬ 
ner than in common. I am flrongly of 
opinion that thick planting prevents a 
n ee circulation of the ambient air, which 
is veiy deilru clive. The mode of plant- 
ing teimed altcmate ^ would he very 
pi open, .when the feafon will permit, in 
low prolific foils., and fnbjebl to be mo- 
lefled by thole infeeds ; there muft be a 
ipace left half the breadth of a row be¬ 
tween each, fo that the third remains 
fallow : It will anfwer in rich foils, to 
leave eyei y third row unoccupied, which 
denominates double alternate planting: 
this will be fudicient for the air to cu¬ 
mulate, ancl when the canes are luxuri¬ 
ant, and in their infant Tate, thefe inter¬ 
vening fpaces between the double rows, 
will admit a free padage for adminifter- 
ing what may be thought of the great- 
ell utility in faying the canes, and. in 
trafhing or taking off the mortified 
canes, which hath been affected by thole 
in fells, with the weeds, may be laid in 
tnofe fpaces in heaps, and a portion of 
lulphur fire wed over on each quantity, 
and fet on fire. The difeafed parts mufl 
be cut clofe to tne ground, and the roots 
covered with frefli mould ; if the feafons 
following be any ways favourable, it 
will fend forth a luxuriant fhoot.'-—-—I 
tnink tms method will feldom fail to 
prove an aiite-fceptic for vermin. 

ut 
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A Method of dejlroying the 
Borer by Fumigation. ■ 

IT lias been a practice in England for 
deftroying infecfs by fumigating bel¬ 
lows ; it is a very fimpl'e operation, and 
free from danger. Two or three old 
negroes., either male or female, will be 
fuffiaient to fumigate apiece of canes in; 
one day, if not too large; it is attended 
with very little trouble, and the expence 
of it is very trifling. Tire negroes who 
perform this operation, cannot receive 
tire lead injury from it: After charging 
the bellows with the ingredient, which 
mu ft be tobacco, and putting fire to it; 
and fcrewing the machine as clofe as pof- 
fible, one negro mu ft- be employed in 
each row of the canes-, beeping the bel¬ 
lows at the bottom of them, and blow¬ 
ing along in this pofition, beginning at 
the windward parts of the canes, fo that 
the effluvia may circulate through them ; 
the oftener this mode is adopted the 
better: This fire" inftrument will dif- 
charge a great quantity of the effluvia 
of this cauftic volatile alkali ———This 
method is very much approved of in the 
animal world, and is very remarkable 
for deftroying the cutulaneous infeffs. 
—I have been an eye-witnefs to this o- 
peration, and have feen it prove fuceefs- 
ful : There is not the lcaft danger to be 

apprehended from it.-This mode may 

1 ‘ m C 2 be. 
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be alfo adapted in orchards, where the 
fruit trees and other plants are infedted 
with, theie animalcules. 


Habitat India Occidental!*,. 
Eiitra culmo Batcharuin. 


'Fumigating with the effluvia of to- 
ibacco, r proved an ante-fceptic.—When 
the orchard is to undergo this operation, 
it is neceiTary that a covering of any 
fort Ihouid be put oil the tops of the 
tree, to retard the afcent of the cauflic 
effluvia, provided the trees are a di(lance 
from each other.: If they project over 
each other, the leaves wbl anfwer the 

fame effect.-—This inledl is called the 

blafl; and is fo (mail as not to be per- 
ceptible without the help of a glafs.—- 
Its colour re fe rubles that of gold and is 
a delicate animalcule ; the -n't dull is like 
a very fmall fcale, which they move at 
pleafure on their backs : they adhere fo 
very dole, that it is difficult to dil- 
engage them from the epidermis : The 
afeeniion of the corrofive vapour, pene¬ 
trates fufficiently to deftroy them almofl 
inflantaneoudy. The generation of the 
numerous tribes of infects, always a fled 
and directed by nature, to cafl their eggs 
in fuch places as are molt accommoda¬ 
ted for the excliffion of their young, and 
where the food is ready for them, as 

foon 
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foon as they are hatched: Nay, *t is a 
hard matter to prevent fuch infedts from 
fhedding their feed in fitch places. 

The time 1 of performing this operati¬ 
on mu ft be when the atmofphere is nu- 
bilated, as the evaporation would be too 
copious, when the air is not loaded with 
vapours ; as the diflipation of the cau- 
ftic lleecy effluvia will be too rapid 
The more the atmofphere is depreffed, 
the retardation will be the greater.-—The 
fmoke of the necotiana will remain long¬ 
er, and confequently the eafier the infedts 
will be deitroyed, as they cannot breathe 
freely. Infedls in general have no lungs; 
thefe have two tubes or iracha, placed 
along the back* and on each fide iffue 
forth fmall tubes, that terminate at the 
latter part cf each wing-, by a fmall clift 
called Jligma : Thefe Jligmata appear ra¬ 
ther to be defigned to emit fome elaflic 
fluid, fince infedls do not quickly die 
in vacuum , although they have convul¬ 
sions, and expire. In a few imf ances, if 
the Jligmata be covered with an oleagi¬ 
nous fubftance, the effluvia will fuffo- 
cate them, in a damp atmofphere, foon- 
€r than a ferene one.-The fumiga¬ 

ting bellows are to be had of Mr. Green, 
Florid to her Majefty, at Kew ; the ii- 
zes of them are different, and may be 
bad to contain front one to two pounds 
Weight of tobacco* 


A 
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J. Species cf the Genus Formica. 

1 iilS infect eats its way through the. 
tender plant, and proves very pernici¬ 
ous both to juice and vegetation ; it be-w 
longs to the ciafs 


Hymenoptera, Formica minima Saccharivora 
Corpus adfperfum pilis albidis; 


and depofit their eggs, and hatch them* 
young in them. This ant proclaims- 
war wherever it meets the borer, but 
deftroys the alburnum ; fo that the cure 
is full as bad as the diforder. A few 
days fince I made this experiment, by 
putting a borer in each ftage, concealed 
in the cane, into a glafs globe, together 
with a few of the ants, which I foon dif- 
covered began to devour the borer, and 
proved pernicious to the cane. 


Formica Omnivora. 


Corpus teftaceum minutiffimura 
Habitat radix Saccharum. 


The partial appearance of thefe.infe&s 
on particular fpots, and their aftonifh- 
ing increafe, can no more be accounted 

for 
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for than their fudden decreafe ; unlefs 
v/e fuppofe, what indeed I think not at 
Jill improbable, that there was fomething" 
in-the foil of thefe fpots, which not only 
attracted them, but alfo was favourable 
. to their propagation :—When this was 
exhaufted, the decreafe of thefe infeds 
would be a natural confequence. 

But it is of much greater importance 
to difcover in what manner the mifchief 
is done by thefe ants, in order that we 
may be enabled to find out a remedy 
for it.—All the experiments which it 
has been in my power to make, have 
ferved to convince me, that the origin 
of the difeafe is at the roots of the plants, 
that' is to fay, in the foil itfelf, and 
therefore it is there the remedy fhould 
be applied. Whether the foil is depriv¬ 
ed of the principles of vegetation by the 
ants feeding on its richeft juices ; whe¬ 
ther thefe infeCb communicate a poifo- 
'-nous acid to the earth ; or whether, from 
their very great and aim oil incredible 
increafe, it is fo much pulverized, as to 
be rendered unfit for the culture of the 
cane, a rich compofl would, in my opi¬ 
nion, at lead: counteract their operati¬ 
ons, (if it fhould not prove an effectual 
remedy,) by reftoring to the foil that 
power which it had loft, by any, or by 
all of thefe means. 

1 he flerility of the foil, thus impo- 
veriflled, muff require a richer manure 
than is commonly ufed by the planter. 

I 
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I recommended marie as an excellent, 
manure for lands infested by the cane 
ants, with greater confidence, from hav¬ 
ing tried it as far as my power of expe¬ 
riment could go ; and found the cane to 
fucceed belt with the marie, which I had 
put in two of the holes. In this experi¬ 
ment, it mult be confeffed, I found, that 
the oily mixture,added to good dung, did 
not fucceed better than the dung with¬ 
out it; but this might be owing per¬ 
haps to an error in the proportion which 
was ufed. 


Then let the learned Planter'mark with care 
The kinds of foils, and what thofe kinds will bear,* . 

Virgil’s Geqrgics® . 

To lay out Cane-Plots. 

CANE-PLOTS, where it can conve¬ 
niently be done, ought to be oblong 
fquares ; the drains to run the length of ' 
the plot from eaft to weft, and the ridg¬ 
es acrofs from fouth to north ; by this 
means, the water runs foon off the plot 
into the drains, which fhould be large 
enough to difeharge it as faft as it col- 
lefts, being laid out long and narrow. 
Begin to cut at the far end of the plot : 
The carts may carry off the canes with¬ 
out crofting any trench, but the interval 
or main drain, which may be filled with 

their 
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Cane-trafli if required, and the carts fhlft 
their track every breadth that is cut, 
which will preferve the trenches and the 
flools of the canes. Six or eight chains 
are as wide as a cane-plot of land ouyht 
to be, but as long as convenient, and in. 
.proportion to the fize of the cdate. 

It is alfo needlefs to fugged the expe¬ 
diency of planting the cane pieces of a 
plantation in exact fquares, fo that the 
intervals may interfecl at right angles ; 
lince inch regularity is not only more 
beautiful, more fate in cafe of accidental 
fires, and a better difpofition of the 
whole for dividing or planting one third 
or fourth part of a plantation every year, 
but alfo much ealier guarded by a few 
watchmen; for one of thefe walking in 
a line from eaft to weft, and the ether 
from north to fouth, look through every 
avenue, where the mod fubtile thief 
cannot efcape the watchful eye : And if 
the intervals furrounding the boundary 
of a regular plantation, be made twen¬ 
ty-four feet wide, the proprietor will re¬ 
ceive ample recompence for fo much 
land, by the fecunty of his canes from 
fires kindled in his neighbourhood, and 
by planting all that land in mufaparadU 
Jlca (or plantain trees), which may at 
once yield food and fhade to the watch¬ 
men, who by that means can have no 
excufe for abfence from their proper da- 
tions. 


I) 
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I am now leading yon through the 
whole procefs of cultivating the cane, 
and manufacturing its valuable produc¬ 
tions (f ll g ar and rum) : But in doing 
this, I have avoided a detail of many mi¬ 
nute circamfiances, as well for the fake 
of brevity, as becaufe I did not think it 
neceflary to take up either your time, or 
my own, in explaining or defcribing 
what every young Planter mult be tho¬ 
roughly acquainted with. , 

Where the ‘'and is new, or very rich, 
that you expedi feveral ratoon crops, 
it would be advifeable to adopt a plan, 
that fome of the Weftmoreland (a Parifli 
in Jamaica) Planters have introduced, 
that is, to carry the canes off the field by- 
negroes to the interval, which is eafy 
done where the plots are laid out narrow; 
The advantage of preferving the trenches 
and ftools, particularly in wet weather, 
pays amply for the extra labour : Where 
the lands are high and dry, it is not fo 
necelfary. 


Trenching., 

MOST level land, in many parts, and 
eafy hilly land requires to be trenched ; 
brick mould feldom requires it; on all 
light foils it is prejudicial. In trench¬ 
ing, care ought to be taken to run the 
ridges acrofs the fall, to prevent as much 
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-as poflible the foil being w a (lied away, 
which is too frequently the cafe, by the 
land being injudicioufly laid out. The 
common way in trenching level land, is 
.•to ridge from fourteen to twenty-four 
feet wide, with the trenches from eigh¬ 
teen to thirty inches ; but it is the opi¬ 
nion of good Planters, that fourteen or 
fixteen feet ridges are belt, with trenches 
-twenty or twenty-two inches wide ; 
where the ridges are wider, it requires 
to be ridged up to the middle: The 
.earth required to clo that properly being 
itaken off the fide of the trench, irnpo- 
werifhes that part of the land:; the cane 
on the piece will be of an uneven growth, 
•-and you will frequently fee a fpace of 
dix feet from cane to cane, which is a 
Temi nary for vreeds, and takes more la- 
ibour to clear them, and if neglebted, 
Magnates the water, and chills the ad¬ 
jacent fibres-:—Another difadvantage a- 
rifesfrom wide trenches, the carriages 
•and flock paffmg and repafling them in 
'the crop, break them up, and deflroy the 
iflools of the canes on the banks. 

When the land is laid out in narrow 
ridges, the mould taken out of the 
trenches will raife it fufficiently to throw 
•off the water, and, being divided into a 
number of fmall flreams, does not run 
off the foil. The land of the ridges be¬ 
ing equally good, produces a regular 
growth of canes, which come to maturi¬ 
ty at the fame time. 

D 2 
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THAT which is level requires to be 
trenched, as it can only be done fuper- 
iicially, for me number of roots that 
intervene, till they begin to rot; then it 
is advantageous to widen and dig them, 
and fpread the, mould over the Hook, 
which adds to their vegetation, and will 
make one half more returns than they 
did the crop before : This may be re¬ 
peated every four years, as the trenches 
in that time will colle£t trafh. By this 
method, the canes, will Hand twice the 
time they do in the common way of 
treating them, and' this ought to be 
well, done for from 1 hree to Pour Pounds 
an acre, if a jobber is to be employed. 
Some Planters in Weflmoreland (Jamai¬ 
ca) have tried a new method of plant¬ 
ing land that is very rich, and the 
canes apt to lodge : They hole the land, 
as ufiial, in the month of July, and 
plant in AuguH, and in the begin¬ 
ning of September, clean them fre¬ 
quently, and give them a little of the 
bank till January ; then they cut the 
young plant clofe to the ground with 
knives, and level the bank on them; 
they Boon fend out a number of luxu¬ 
riant (boots, all of an equal growth, and 
their fibres having a good hold of the 
ground, Hand the common winds, or the 
accidents of nature, which are too fre¬ 
quent 
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quent in thefe Iilands. It is obferved; 
that the caaes make better returns by 
this metho 1, from land that made very 
little when planted in the cominpa-wav ; 
but this will only do where tHe land 
very rich, or highly manured. 

Dung, which is fuppofed to ad by 
fermentation, caufes indeed an mreftine 
divifion of the particles of the earth ; 
Dung attracts infects, thofe infeeds gnaw 
plants : It is well known that the roots 
of canes in high manured lands, are 
very liable to be injured by infects;; 
and this is one of the chief reafons why 
Florilts banilh dung from the hardens; . 
for the different larvae of infects, and o- 
ther fueh like vermin, make dreadful 
havock. It is true that dung is equally 
ferviceable to light foils and to ftrong ; 
but the fame may be faid of hoe-plough¬ 
ing land, that i t is- too fbrong, when its 
particles lie too clofe together, that the 
roots of plants cannot extend between, 
them, through great difficulty, in quell 
of their nutriment, for want'of which 
they will remain languid; but when 
the ground has been well looiened by 
repeated hoe-ploughing, and its parti¬ 
cles are fet at a difhmce from each o- 
ther, thofe roots will be able to fpread 
freely on all hides, to pervade every mh - 
nute chafrn, and to colled fuelv quanti¬ 
ties of food r as. will make the plant grow 
luxuriant; the friendly influence of the 
atmofphere will then penetrate the low- 

era 
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er recedes of them. What plainly proves 
the good effeCl of flirring fuch foils, is,, 
that their fertility is fometimes aug¬ 
mented by a mixture of land in (lead of 
dung :—Now fand does not afford any 
nutriment, but only ob fir tuffs the parti¬ 
cles of the earth, from re uniting too 
eclofdy. ’Hoe-ploughing is equally be¬ 
neficial to light foils, for the very con¬ 
trary reafon, though they do not require 
fa much of it as the others. There is no 
danger of their being exhaufled by a- 
ny expofure to the fun ; but on the con¬ 
trary, they require an additional.degree 
of fertility, by the frequent movement 
ot their particles, and are thereby ready 
to receive the production of the clouds, 
and the falutary influences of the air 
and fun, whilff the inward pores are at 
the fame time better adapted to the pro¬ 
per extension of the roots of plants.-— 
The fecrets of vegetation are carried on 
by roots, and the ufe one part of the 
root is of to the other parts, are yet far 
from . being underflood to perfection ; 
we know, indeed, that all roots imbibe 
moiiture from the earth 

Fallowing is of incredible advantage 
to every foil, not only by being divided 
into the minutefl parts, but alio by im¬ 
bibing thofe vegetative powers, with 
which the air is impregnated by the 
bountiful hand of the great architect of 
Nature, who is 

Maximus in minimis. 

Ho king* 
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Holein ?. 

For the greatefl part of the grofs falts 
hi the molt rotten dung, are nearly 
ot the fame fpecific gravity with Rain 
Water, if not equal, and then they in¬ 
corporate with it and,-in all cafes, par¬ 
take of its motion downwards, anting 
from the central attraction of the Globe 
of the Earth , and, by this means, are 
carried quite away with it from the foil, 
and alfo partaking with the motion of 
the current, where there is any, the foil 
fufFers an additional lofs»> The volatile 
parts of fuch dung will be affedled as in 
the cafe of virgin mould, and the groffer 
parts, being fpecifically heavier than 
Water , will remain, it is true, ■ but the 
bulk of the goodnefs is gone, in the lofs 
of thofe falts, which are of the fame 
fpecifc gravity with the Water':'- And 
from hence we may fee the advantage 
of reducing, or bringing, fuch light land- 
into vegetative heart, by making them 
virgin mould, as by the clefcent of 
foaking heavy rains, or by the nature 
of the more ufeful parts of fuperin- 
ciudtions not only are carried away ,whicli 
is the hr ft lofs; but alfo, the crop is de- 
ftroyed, for want of a fufficrent nourifh- 
ment, which is a detriment much be¬ 
yond the fir ft, and both together, a 
great difcouragement to the owner, who, 

perhaps, 
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peinaps, wonders how he could be de- 
jpuved or his jiiit expectation, when he 
liad in the moll hnfbaiid-hke manner, 
prepared his light grounds, an<l filled 
them full of good rotten dung, and had, 
befides, a favourable feafon, throughout 
tne time the plants hxd been upon the 
ground, and only remembers feme hea¬ 
vy rams had descended, -or one inunda¬ 
tion had happened. 

1 lie common method of preparing 
land lor planting is, to dig it into holes 
fi om three to four feet and a half, agree¬ 
able to the fancy of the Planter. Let 
them (land till the fun and rain pulve¬ 
rize them properly, then plant, Lome 
■one, fame two canes in the hole. The 
number of canes required depends upc: 
the nature of foil: 'On all light foils the 
canes throw out a number of luxuriant 
fprouts ; therefore one cane in a three- 
and-a-halr-foot hole is luificient, and 
two canes in a four-foot hole. Stiff 
land, as it does not throw up fo many 
ihoots, requires to be planted thick. 

The common way ®f planting flrong 
land is, to put two canes in a four-foot 
hole, about eighteen inches afunder; 
but or late, fome Planters have found it 
anfwer, to put the canes fix inches in 
the middle of the hole, which leaves 
loom to hoe-plough the fpa.ee, without 
injuring the young fibres, and admits of 
a .free circulation of air to bring the 
^uicvs to maturity, Although holc^ng 

ii 
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is very ncceftary on moll foils, it is very 
prejudicial on others ; where the foil is 
light, and in dry parrfhes, the land be-* 
iagTidged, attracts the rays ©f the fun, 
and redefls them into the holes, which 
burn the young plants, and the bank 
retains any fmali ihowers that-fall, with*- 
out being of any benefit to the young 
plants, and, if the feafons are heavy, , 
wadies the bottoms of the holes ; where¬ 
as, if the land*was ploughed, harrowed, . 
and levelled, the plants would reap the 
benefit of the final left Ihowers, which 
enrich the land where it is level; for all 
rain-water contains in it a copious' fedb- 
xnent of heterogeneous matter, which 
lhrv.es for the nourilhment of the plants-:, 
and not the water itfelf, which is but a 
vehicle to drive the nutriment to all 
parts of the plant : However, it is cer¬ 
tain, that water is not a fimple body, but 
is capable of decompofition, and there¬ 
fore, the more rain, the more ot this nu¬ 
tritious-matter may be precipitated on 
the foil, and thereby rendered more 
fruitful. It is the opinion of mo ft Na- 
turalifts, that rain-water is endowed 
with fome vegetating or prolific virtue. 
Moderate Ihowers precipitate by degrees, 
fo the fibres may abforb the nutriment 
regularly; for the roots in the vegetable 
world have been obferved to do the offi¬ 
ces of the ftomach in animals, that is , to 
make the firft and principal digeftionof 
tlie alimentary matter: .Naturaliils nave 

L ihewn > 





.fnewn, that the root does the office of all 
tae parts in the belly of animals defin¬ 
ed for nutrition. Land, planted level* 
ma y ke cleaned, and the fpace hoe- 
ploughed, in the fame time that the 
caim-noles could be weeded properly, 
and the canes moulded. 



The plough has been ufed with fuc* 
cefs in many parts ot Jamaica, but par¬ 
ticularly in Wellm or eland, and all the 
leeward parts ; likewife on the level 
parts of St. Domingo. Some Planters 
there, by cultivating the land with the 
plough and harrow, raife canes fuperior 
to wnat tney ufecl to do by holeing on- 
ly, and with much more eafe to their 
Haves; lei there is no plantation-work 
lo laborious as digging cane-holes. In 
ploughing the land, they level the ridg- 
es,and fill up the fmallert trenches. Har¬ 
row and retrench it into ridges of fixteen 
feet, raifing the ridge very little, then 
open a hole fix or eight inches wide, 
Wien a foot afunder, and as deep as ne- 
ceflaiy • put in two plants, and cover 
them light, leaving a fmall bank to 
mould the young {Loots, when they are 
about a foot nigh, the fpace being gene¬ 
rally loofened with hoes till they begin 


to ihade the 


ground : After that, it 


would 
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•would be improper to dig the fpaces, as 
it would injure the roots. Land being 
levelled foon after planted, fends up a 
number of lhoots, and nearly of an e- 
qual growth, which come to maturity at 
the fame time; the, fpaces being well 
pulverized, the fibres penetrate, and 
leave no part unoccupied, and make the 
plants flrong and fucculent, and, by ha¬ 
ving a good hold in the ground, Hand 
the tempeftuous weather better than 
thofe planted in the common way : : 
Where there is not a fufficiencv of Hock 

J 

to plough with oxen, to hoe-plough deep 
and harrow will, on moil fails, anfwer ‘ 
better than the common method of 
holeing, and can be done at lefs expence ; : 
-—Twenty able negroes will hoe-plough i 
an acre of land, as foon as thirty will i 
dig it into holes ; the expence of har¬ 
rowing and opening narrow holes for * 
the plants w r ill not be fo much as the ; 
extra labour of holeing. Where the 
land is holed, the banks ought to be le¬ 
velled as loon as the young plants will 
admit, that they may reap the benefit of 
the feafons, and that the (hoots may be - 
nearly of an equal growth; for every 
time the canes are moulded, they throw - 
out new (hoots, many of them too late : 
for fug ar. , 

The only thing againfl ploughing in 
the Leeward Klands, is the want of paf- 
ture : deep and loofe foils may be plough¬ 
ed with a fmall ftrength of cattle ; but 
Jh % clay./ 
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clay land in the torrid zone requires 
more firength, than any plantation can 
rightly fupport, without at a very great 
expenfe ; for if the clay foil is either too 
wet or too dry, as is very often the cafe, 
ploughing is impracticable; In the If- 
lands of Jamaica and Saint Domingo, 
where they have extensive favannahs, 
fome hundreds of acres, both in natural 
grafs, and holcus , or Guinea-grafs (the 
latter is a valuable exotic, and >very lu¬ 
crative), they can conduct the;,plough- 
ing with eafe, attended with very little 
expence. Ploughing is fufficient to con¬ 
vince me, that is to fay , that the particles 
arc fo divided, as to be vqry product¬ 
ive. 

The Planter who intends ploughing 
his land, fhould frit examine the porti¬ 
on and formation of the interior frata^ 
and then he may form a criterion, either 
to plough deep or Hi allow : It is natural 
to think that fome upper, ftratum was o- 
riginally compofed of animal and vege¬ 
table ordure : On the eftate of George 
Taylor, Efq. in the Parifli of St. George, 
in the valley of BaiTeterre, in the If and 
of St. Chriftopher, celebrated for its fer¬ 
tility, (having made 270 hogfl:leads of 
fugar in the year 1766, though thro’ the 
badnefs of the laf: crop it produced but 
22), at the depth of three feet, I found 
a thin frata of ftumex volcani ; this 1 fup- 
pofe at the diftance of f x miles from the 
crater in a dired line ; I differed this 

..1 porous 
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porous mafs, which had been formed by 
concretion, all round the Iflaiid. This 
mult appear flrange to the reader who 
lias not feen the phenomena—it is of 
vaft extent; the many marks of fo ex- 
teniive an eruption from this volcano, is 
very aitoniihing— tis chiefly exhauftgd* 

Manure. 

THE making manure is a heavy talk 
on many eflates, and requires as much 
attention as any branch of the planting 
bufmefs : Every eft ate has an opportu¬ 
nity of making a quantity with ‘the re¬ 
fute traih 'about the works, the tops that 
the flock are fed with, and the allies of 
the boiling-houfe, but in particular thole 
from the itill-houfe, as they are impreg¬ 
nated with more falts, the vegetables be¬ 
ing green. Care ought to be taken to 
prevent the rain from falling upon them, 
which diffolves the falts, and leaves an 
infipid earth. Thofe thrown together 
into the cattle-penns, and covered Jira- 
turn fupraJt rat urn, then cover the whole 
with fixinches of good mould, frequent¬ 
ly during the crop, and thrown in a 
heapTo ferment, make the bell plan¬ 
tation dung; if the mould fnould be 
but indifferent, it affills much by ab¬ 
sorbing the 'volatile falts, and efiential 
oils, and rotting the trafh, 

, In 
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In very fhfF lands, there is generally 
Eieh a bottom, which the fuperfluous 
water cannot hadily pervade, if at all in 
fome cafes ; neither are the particles, or 
cpndituent parts of fuch a foil, fo foon 
faturated, and when they are, the elrect 
is very different, from the fame circu al¬ 
liances in the lighted grounds ; For, 
from the nature of thefe condiment parts 
of diff lands, cohefion, acting with great- _ 
er vigour when water enters the pores, 
fhuts every thing clofer up ; the nutri- 1 
tive fluids and air within the pores, are : 
prelfed clofer together by this contrac- - 
tive power of cohefion, and the fpring of 
the air is bent: Here the vegetative prin¬ 
ciples are locked up fafe from ■ all at- _ 
tempts to rob the plants of their food, 
and as long as the fuperfluous water 
continues thus to behege them, they will 
not ftir; but as foon as it is carried off ,* 
by exhalation, the included air will re¬ 
cover its former Ration, and thereby 
open the pores wide enough for the tu¬ 
bular intedices of the fibres to enter, 
and perform their wonted offices as be¬ 
fore. 

The diffed foils being thus better a- . 
dapted to preferve the riches treafured 
up in thofe pores, are therefore entitled 
to be deemed the bed land, provided the 
ground can be reduced to fuch a degree 
of finenefs, that the plants can come pro¬ 
perly and readily at their nourilliment; 
other wife the thinned foils will produce 
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' & better crop, for it means nothing to 
them to have great magazines of provifi- 
ons, it they cannot enjoy them ; they 
are better pleated with what a good-na¬ 
tured thin foil fupplies them with, tho* 
it be in a very Scanty manner, than with 
Vvliat they receive from a furly clay, that 
locks up alnioit every thing, and no 110U-* 
rifhment to be come at. 

Lime is commonly faid to enrich land 
greatly at firfl, but afterwards, when its 
elhcacy is exhaulled, to leave the ground 
more barren than it was before. 

Lime readily unites with every unc¬ 
tuous fubftance, and renders it more fa¬ 
llible in water ; by this means, all fuch 
particles mixed with the foil, may be 
more fpeedily converted to the nourifh- 
meiit of vegetables-, than they might o- 
therwife be : Indeed if the Planter’s ava¬ 
rice, or want of judgment, tempt him to 
over-crop the ground, it may be left 
without matter fit to nourifh plants, till 
a frelh fupply is brought; but if it be 
judicioufly cropped, and left in good 
heart for rattoons, or any other produce, 
the effeCt of the lime will be more dura¬ 
ble, and more advantageous than is ge¬ 
nerally imagined* 

'file pure earthy part of dung in agri¬ 
culture, is fo very fmall, that after a per¬ 
fect putrefaction, it bears an extremely 
inconfiderable proportion to that of the 
’earth it is intended to manure ; the fer¬ 
menting quality of dung is principally 

owing 
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owing to the fait It contains, and yet 
thole or any other falls applied immedi¬ 
ately to the roots of the plants, always 
deflroy them : This proves that the bn- 
fmefs of the dung is not to nourifh, but 
to divide and leperate that ierreftrial 
matter, which is to afford the nourilh- 
ment to vegetable?,, throi^h the mouth* , 
of their roots. 

The fnpply of vegetable IkbRance, in-* 
the place of that which was exhaufted 
by the fucceflive growths of plants, is 
done by feveral ways,, but by none f* 
well as by letting it lie fallow for feme 
time ; in this cafe, the rain falling upon 
it, the vegetable earth which this water 
contains, is depohted In fufneient qtranr 
titles, and this alone is fnfEcIent to give 
nutriment to new crops, and it is prov¬ 
ed by this, that the rain water, as well as 
other water, does contain fuch earth as 
is neceffary to vegetation: The other 
means of giving a lupply to the exhaufb- 
ed earth, is the manure laid on it by 
the Planter, and that is of forne ani¬ 
mal or vegetable remains, and their ufe 
is to drain into the earth thofe particles 
from themfelves which may be again 
received into the bodies of new pro¬ 
ductions of the fame kinds. 

Common fand is a very good addition 
by way of manure to all forts of clay 
lands, it warms them and makes them 
more open and loofe ; the belt land Tor 
the Planter’s ufe,is that which is walbed 
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by rains from roads or tills, or that 
13 taken i rom the beds of rivers • 
toe common land that is dug in'pits, ne¬ 
ver ffnfwers nearly fo' well, band mixed 
v/ith dung is much butter than laid on 
mone, and a very fine manure is made 
by covering the bottom of fheep-fblds 
Venn ieveral loads of fand every week 
•whielv are to be taken away, and'laid oii 
cold ft iff land, impregnated as they are 

v.nth t.ie dung and the urine of the 
•Iheep. 


It is acknowledged by Chymifis, that 
there'is no difference between the earth 
or animals and vegetables. If water be 
poured on alhes, they acquire fome de- 
gree of tenacity, fo as to become capa¬ 
ble of being formed into vefTels ; but if 
oil be added, they cohere into a much 
ihonger and compact tnafsa hence it 
Inail appear that oil and earth are the 
principals which give confidence and te¬ 
nacity to plants. The compound earths 
are or tw 0( g^r^,firfl,thelodms,compof- 
ed of clay and fand—and the'moulds 
compofed of earthy and putrified animal 
vegetable matters. As vegetables derive 
moie or their fubfiance from the air and 
water, than from the earth, when they 
ciecay, they add more to the foil than 
they extracted from it. 

Salts are bodies endowed with a rreat 
atiradive force, though among them be 
interfperfed many interfiles, which lie 
open to the particles of water: thefe 

F 

1 are, 
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are, therefore, ftrongly attracted by thofe* 
falinc particles, fo that they forcibly rnfh 
into them, feperate their contracts, and, 
diffolve the texture of the falts. Forelts 
attract and retain vapours and moif- 
tures ; of courfe, in woody countries, the 
foil is much augmented.. Mountains- 
ferve to flop the evagation of the va¬ 
pours between the Tropics, condenling 
them like the alembick heads, into rain, 
and likewile cooling and conllipating 
them, and by thofe means render the 
fervid regions of the torrid zone habi¬ 
table. 

What the Planters call pcnning-cvcr\ 
has been pradlifed with pretty good fuc- 
cefs, and does not injure the (lock fo 
much as handing penns ; but it will on¬ 
ly anfwer on light foils and brick mould., 
Strong clay land requires dung that is 
well fermented and digefled, w T ith a 
mixture of allies ; the attra&ive force 
of the alkalia towards the aqueous fub- 
hance in the clay, pulverizing it the 
fooner. In St. Thomas in the Vale, (Ja¬ 
maica,) where they cultivate and ma¬ 
nure their land higher than moll pari lu¬ 
es in that lliand, and make the bell 
dung, they have a double advantage, 
for the following reafons : The nebulous 
atmofphere allifts the fermentation, and 
adts as a menltruum to the alkalious fub- 
ftances, by the great attradlion of the a- 
cidity in them, and therefore palfes 
through the llages of fermentation the 

fooner.,. 
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To oner. They prefer the dung made on 
Handing penns to penning-over, their 
land being moftly a coarfe black mould 
on clay, which .requires firong warm 
dung. 

The fpr'ing adorns the cane, renews the leaves, 

"The womb of Nature the genial plant receives; 

’Tis then Almighty Jove defcends, and pours 
4nto his buxom bride his fertile flowers. 

To make Dung by Standing 
Penns. 

DIVIDE the piece you intend to ma¬ 
nure, into plots of two acres ; on each 
of thefe lots place a penn, in proportion 
to the number of cattle you intend put¬ 
ting into it; then (lockup all the canes, 
grafs, dec. on the piece, draw them up 
into ridges, and throw them into the 
penn at three different times, moulding 
the penn from the interval, river-courfe 
or gully, between every trafhing. Ve¬ 
getables which the Planter intends for 
manure, if poffible, ought not to be cut 
till in flower; and in the curing the ve¬ 
getable fubflances, great care fhould be 
taken in digefting them for dung ; they 
muff be covered with mould to oppofe 
the evaporation of the volatile alkalia, o- 
therwife, when fermentation takes place, 
too great a part of the volatile alkalia 
F 2 will 
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w-lll evaporate.^ Moulding prevents the 
vegetables in fermentation from taking 
fire, and the fubtile particles from living 
off. If there is not trafh enough on the 
piece, carry ibme from the adjacent 
fields, with grafs and tops to feed the 
fto-Cit. Wnen tne cattle have been their 
limned time on the penn, cover it over 
with mould, and; let it Hand f ill the train 
begins to rot; then hoe-plough at well, 
and throw it in a heap to ferment, and 
by the time the land is prepared for 
planting, the dung will be fit for ufe, 
its of the utmofp utility for Planters 
to have a well-fenced penn, nearly fitua-- 
tedm the works, clofely walled in, and I 
divided in the middle with,a done wall, 
and iliaded on each fide y one apartment 
for hoifesand mules, and the other for 
toe horned cattle : This divifion often 
prevents many accidents which happen 
from the dock being altogether, and the 
fh.tue is of great., ier vice, both in tempe* 
fluous weather, and in the heat of day^ 
which is very prejudiciah Let the foun¬ 
dation of the wall which is enclofed, be 
funk at lead two feet below the fur face 
of the ground, which will make the 
building itand the longer ; for every time 
the dung is taken away, fome of the 
depth of tiie ground will be reduced * 

If pofiible, let your penn be fituated on 
clay, as by that means the effential prin¬ 
ciples of the dung will be retained : but 
if th zfub-Jirata of the penn be very loofe* 

the / 
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the faiine particles, according to their 
fpecrfic gravity,,. will get out of the reach 
oi tiie terran and oleagenous bodies: 
Phis is a great objcdl in making a com- 
p°ft; the fir ft layer ought to be of earth, 
about eight inches in thicknefs, over 
toe earth lay one layer of wowra or rna- 
gofs, which may be moft convenient to 
the Planter,^ Penning the ftock as often 
poftible, is of great advantage, both 
from their well-digefted excrement, and 
their: urinary difeharge, which is one 
of the firft agents in the putrefa&ive 
ftage, and this is the only ftage of the 
three for dung-making ; The third Jlra- 
ta, it poftible, fhould be wood allies and 
rufty herrings, a layer of trafti, and fo 
ft)i ih 5 aftci fome time, the ftock being 
as often in the penn as convenience will 
allow, then apply a thin coat of fand, a- 
bout three or four inches, but this is if 
the plantation be clay, which I have al¬ 
ready given out. I muft remark, that 
the firft buildings for dung pens I have 
feen in the Weft-Indies, are on the ef- 
tates of John Sempill and P. L. Oxholm, 
Efquires, in St. Croix, and Ralph Will - 
lett, Efquire, in St. Chriftopher’s. 


Well mud 'the ground be dung’d, and better drefs'a,, 
New foil to, raakd, and meliorate the red. . 


To 
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\To manure by Moving Penm ■ 

YOU mu ft make the penn in propor¬ 
tion to the quantity of land you intend 
to manure, by this method ; for example, 
If you have thirty acres to dung, and 
four months to do it in, make the penn 
enclofe an acre of land, let the flock lodge 
on it four nights, and move it over ; by 
this means, the land will be equally ma¬ 
nured : Any part that is very poor, let 
the flock lodge on it fix or feven days, 
and keep them a fhorter time on the rich 
parts. 

Though it is highly necefTary to ma¬ 
nure the land in mo ft parts, yet it is 
prejudicial in others,, where the foil is^ 
light, and in many places a mixture of 
marl,the foil itfelf being naturally warm, 
and that, being augmented by manure, 
burns the plant when the dry weather 
lets in ; for vegetable alkalia is impreg¬ 
nated with a flrong acid that attracts the 
humidity, and deprives the radicitli of 
the nutritious juices : When that is the 
cafe, to plough and harrow well, that the 
land may have the benefit of the feafons, 
will, in fome meafure, compenfate for 
the want of manure. 


Planting 
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PI ant hip Canes. . 

CO 

The time of planting varies according 
to the feat on in thefe lilancis;, but, in 
general, the months of Aug till, Septem¬ 
ber, October, and November, are the 
mod proper for planting old land, and 
produce what the Planters call th efall- 
plant : February and March lor Ip ring- 
plants on old, April, May, and June, tor 
new, land. 

Canes planted in September, and the 
beginning of Odlober, in general hand 
the high winds better than thofe plant¬ 
ed later : by their having the advantage 
of all the fall-feafons, they grow ftrong 
and fuccnlent, and (hade the ground be¬ 
fore the dry weather fets in, which keeps 
the roots cool, and the earth about them 
moift, and continues the vegetation; 
their being frequently traOaed before the 
windy months, hardens the plant, and 
makes them throw out light tops, which 
gives them a better chance to hand the 
common breezes, and, if they are lodg¬ 
ed by ftormy weather, have a bed of 
trafh to lie on, which will prevent them 
from receiving lo much injury as they 
would other wife fuflain. Canes plant¬ 
ed late in the fall, lofe the advantage of 
feafons ; and the dry weather that gene¬ 
rally happens the beginning of the year 
retards the vegetation till the fpring fea- 
fons, when they fprout up with heavy 

tops 
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tops on a weak flail?, that'is eafily blown 
down, and by being full of %, they 
jpung botn at the roots and joints; Ho 
t-ia,. oy tiie time theyure cut, few fuc a r- 
canes are to be found. 

i az f irpus hydra, or knot grafs, which 
o, ciLyiais Hath made its appearance 
in thefe Idan.ds, is produaive of great 
mucaief, and .greatcare ought to be ta¬ 
ken to prevent its over-running them • 
for wiien it once gets a footing, neither 
t^e laundry or the Planter nor the ut- 
nioil exertions of labour can eradicate it, 
therefore i t ftould be the .Planter’s chief 
itudy : When he is . unfortunate enough 
to^ meet tnat pernicious grafs, the fpot 
wnei e it makes its fir ft appearance,ought 
to be dug up as deep as poflible, and 
lowed with falts, .or well impregnated 
v.udi a lixivium ,.of either marine or ve¬ 
getable falts, wnich, in my.opinion, part¬ 
ly will deftroy it. This fpecies of the 
genus fcirpus^ was brought fir ft. from the 
I hand Oi Bar Dados to Antigua, merely 
on account.of its beauty ; but in my o- 
pinion, its native foil is South Carolina, 
where I have feen it in great abundance .; 
neither the. feverity of the winter, nor 
the indudrious agricultator and horti- 
cmtatoi, can with all their fkill, prevent 
ii-s rapid growth: Antigua in particular is 
matted with it, the edate of the Honou- 
j a ole John Richardfon Herbert, and that 
of John Bott, Efquire, being much in- 
feded with this dedrmdive grafs : and, 

in 
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m like manner are all the low eftates 
near the town of Plymouth, in Mont- 
fei 1 at, infefted : l am informed by fome 
^ery experienced Planters, that it re¬ 
quires fix-teen or feventeen times weed¬ 
ing, oefore the plant-cane fkades the 
ground; all this time the knot-grafs is 
ab(orbing the food which the cane ought 
to live on, and of courfe keeps the plant 
m a very weak flate. Some Planters are 
of opinion, that the knot-grafs does not 
hurt the land, for this reafon-^the fpa- 
xes are ie often moved by the frequent 
weeding, that it invigorates the fibres of 
tne plant; but on the other hand, flioukt 
tnere be no fuch plague, and the tender 
plant abforb tne nutritious juices, vvhich 
belong to them, by Nature’s command 
wnatever fiiould obftrua the invigora- 
tion of thofe juices, it is our bufmefs to 
eradicate if poffible; the frequent mow¬ 
ing of the foil without doubt enriches it, 
and lets the roots ply at pleafure; this 
Ihoiilu be done without the help of this 

e ., s \ *i udicioils aa of the Coun¬ 
cil and Affembly of Nevis, for prevent¬ 
ing the importation of cattle from any 
llland curfed with this new invader is 
un exceeding good ad: No doubt but 
ml the Iflands would have taken the 
fame preventive meafure, had they had 
the fmalleft idea of the danger' they 
aie 1 o unfortunately plunged into— 
--Nature feems to have waged war 
\v itii us •- -the mfea clafs— the vegeta- 

^ ble 
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ble world—-and the elements : fo that 
this gainful genus of plants has to.en¬ 
counter with a great many enemies.. 

This plant belongs to the clais 2 rian~ 
dria Monogynia of Linnaeus. 


Hadix- Genic alaUiS. 


The ways of planting Nature did ordain, 

For canes, and plants, and ali the fylvan reign* 


In light luxuriant foils, canes planted 
in April or May, are often very produtb* 
ive ; but it feems not prudent to delay 
fo long, for fear of disappointment by 
drought. If the holes are made 4 feet 
wide one way, and 5 feet from ba>k to 
bank, the bottom of the hole will be a 
true fquarcv 

The annual vifitors, hurricanes and 
inundations, which were too frequent of 
late years in thefe I(lands, pro (Irate the 
vegetable kingdom, inftead of our mode¬ 
rate (bowers weufedto enjoy. Precipi¬ 
tating, among the vegetable daffes,.im¬ 
pels,.by myfterious force, the nutritious 
juices, which are detached from the foil, 
and a fee nd through myriads of the fined 
meanders, and transfufe vegetative life 
into all the plants 5 but the devaftation 
which attends thefe rich Elands, levels 
that beneficial genus of plants Mufa , and 
expofes the canes, by being lodged, to 
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flie " ravine of any vermin. The Mufa 
is the principal mamtainance of the ne¬ 
groes in Jamaica, and all new fettled If- 
lands, and is, in tny opinion, the throng¬ 
ed food of any between the Tropics : It 
is a very Valuable difeovery, which Lin¬ 
naeus named in favour oi Mufa Anto- 
nus, a Roman Naturalift; ’tis doubtful 
with me, if we lhall ever meet with fucli 
another, or if the much-talked-of Nrto- 
carpus will prove fo beneficial. The So- 
drum , or bread-fruit, of the Ifland of Ja¬ 
va, which now grows in Jamaica, as if 
indegenous, to the fize of 26 pounds 
weight, is by no means to be compared 
to this ufeful fruit. 

Alternate Planting . 

WHERE the climate is fo dry,End the 
land warm, that it will not take manure 
kindly, and on eftates where they have 
not a Sufficiency of manure for all their 
land, to plant alternately may anfwer 
very well; the trafh and weeds colledt- 
ed on the fpace enrich the foil, arid are 
not apt to make cahes burn, like animal 
falts. 

One of the enemies to this tender 
plant is the Mus ; it is of the clafs Mam - 
malia , and of the order Glires , in the Lin* 
mean Syfleme? Nature?. A very large fpe- 
cies of this genus of quadrupeds, was 
G 2 forne 
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feme years ago introduced by Sir diaries 

Prif’p ITT loroulo,, 4- . .in' 



fo nearly connefted with the next j* e . 

tH TT C rn « J r-Tn? ^ ^ 


L ie £>; eat eft defhoyers of the cane we 
have in that Iliand ; 



Habits in Euiapas, Africa, fbffis & radices atborium. 


Iln s rat makes great havock among the 


canes; they take the fame method of 
killing them, as they do in the Leeward 
Iliands. 7 hefe noxious animals attack 
the tender plant fo rapaciouhy, that it 
retards the juices, and they imbibe fo 
much acid, that the Planter can hardly. 
With all his fkill, obtain a chryftaliza- 
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Of Spring p/ants. 



" " ^^xo ? iu is uune 

at a time when they might he better 
employed in taking off the prefent crop, 
and the cleaning. when t-h^r oim.u*. k. 


tiie canes are full ripe, the fap falls 
to the roots,, and when cut, throw up 
fhong fprouts. When the feafons fet 
in early,.and put a fpring in the ripe 
canes,, has a firm far effect, which is the 
reafon that canes cut in dry weather al¬ 
ways throw up better ratoons than thofe ■ 
cut in wet weather ; but the fpring is 
the only time to plant new land, as it is 
generally fo rich, that the canes would 
lodge if planted in the fall; and alb 
plants come fooner to maturity in new/ 
land, than in old. 

Planting New Land. 

THE feafon of planting, and the treat¬ 
ment of canes on new land not beino- 

o 

wall 
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well attended to, is the reafon why many 
eilates have fucceeded bu-t indifferently 
on their being fir ft fettled. The latter 
end of March and April is the time to 
plant new land, that is not very rich, 
and May and June for the land that is 
rich; if they are planted earlier, they 
are apt to lodge, when the north winds 
fet in, not from the length of the* cane, 
but die weight. 

Cleaning Canes. 

AS foon as the canes rife a few inches 
above ground, they ought to be hand- 
wed, and it fhould be repeated often, 
to prevent the Vveeds from feeding. Give 
them a little of the bank the fecond 
cleaning, and level it the third ; which 
ought to be done by the time the canes 
are four months old, and the fpace hoe- 
ploughed. All lateral (hoots, (common¬ 
ly called fuckers), that fpring after they 
begin to joint, ought to be taken away, 
as they feldom come to maturity, and 
draw the nourifhment from the parent 
plant. 

'FfqJJoing Canes. 

CARE fhould be taken in trafhing the 
canes at proper times, as the fucceis of 

the 
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the crop often depends on its being pro¬ 
perly done. Canes on ail foils fhomd 
be well trallied when they begin to joint, 
to let the air get through to itrengthen 
them. On cold land, where the feafdn-s 
are heavy, they cannot be too often 
trafhed, provided you do it regularly ; 
but if neglecded for a few months, till 
the canes are four or five feet jointed, it 
is' running a riik to trafh them then, for 
the lead breeze, will lodge them; but if 
they are regularly trafhed,they will grow 
better, and make much better returns. 

The leaves of .plants are of the utinoft 
confequence to the life of the whole 
kingdom of Nature Air evidently gaf¬ 
fes in at the leaves, and is'again dif- 
charged at the roots, after circulating 
throughout the organs of fehfation ; this 
is eafily accounted for, from the abforb- 
iiig quality of the great quantity of 
dews, moid air, and rain; this they 
prove, becaufe many, plants, if deipoiled 
of their foliage, will occafion their death. 
The leaves of plants act as lungs, the 
fame as-in the animal World. 

On dry lands, and where they are fub- 
jecl to dry weather, canes fhould not be 
trafhed after the month of November; 
the trafh makes them dand the dry wea¬ 
ther better than they do otherwife. Canes 
that have been neglected till the north 
winds fet in, are dangerous to trafh ; the 
dry leaves act like fo many braces, which 
if taken off, they fall with the fird gud ; 

par- 
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ticularly in thefe unfortunate I {lands., 
which for thefe four halt years have been 
liable to fuch parched feafons, that were 
the I lanter to train in the windwardmolt 
paits of them, he would intirely deltroy 
any canes that may be laved, but in 
tne feafonable parts it will be of the 
in mo ft fervice j ror the dead leaves are 
a very great detriment to the plants, 
and tmilling them prevents their har¬ 
bouring vermin, which they are very 
liable to do if the trafh continues on 
them, and one leaf affects another. 

In dry weather, the Planter ought to 
be very careful in training ; for the fo¬ 
liage is of elfential life to the plant; it 
helps to qualify and contemper the heat, 
and ferves to hinder the too hafty eva¬ 
poration of the moilture about the roots, 
as well as to concoct and prepare the fap 
tor the nouriiliment of the plant* 


And call the clouds from high, to ruin amain 
With pregnant flreams, tofwell the teeming canej 
Hut when the burning fun too fiercely plays, 

The Ihrivell’d cane on a vvith’ring Hem decays. 


In the fertile Illand of Antigua, there 
are a number offalt-petre fpots of land, 
which are great eye-fores, and prove ve¬ 
ry detrimental to the owners ;—no re¬ 
medy has yet been found for this evil. 
Ruminating one day, I recollected the 
great attraction quick-lime had, when 

ufed 
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-ea ui extracting the falt-petre from its 
matrix. Oa the e(late of John Bott, Ef- 
qmre, I made trial of it, and it anfwered 
very well; but it depends on the depth 
tne t-ait-petre reaches : It took 4 pounds 
or a strong double calcined alkali, to ex¬ 
tract the fait from a fquare foot of earth 
but we did not attend to the depth of it.’ 
oilouId this prove a remedy, it will be 
of gieai. utility in removing fuch difa 
greeable objects : I intend making a 
more accurate experiment at fome fila¬ 
ture day. . 


Saltpetre foils are neither fit to plant or fow. 

Nor will be tam’d or mended by labour of the ho*» 


Francis Martin, Efq. on the Diamond 
Ditate, in the above Illand, informed me, 
that dome years ago, feven acres and one 
tourth made forty-eight lioglheads of 
ngar, of an exceeding good quality;— 
mis is the greateft yielding I ever knew. 

lisdittle plantation is efteemed among 
the firltan Antigua.. The eftate of 
Langford Love!, Efquire, in the divifion 
of t ope s-Head, in a good year, has made 
lour hundred and twenty hogfneads of 
iugar, and this year it has fallen fhort 
near four hundred, merely from the 
baneful effeds of dry weather, and the 
borer. Sir William Codrington’s pro¬ 
perty has made near eight hundred hog- - 

^ fheads \ 
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{heads lefs: But, {peaking generally, I 
am. informed, the whole Hland has fallen 
fhort, near eighteen thoufand hogfheads, 
if not more. On the above properties 
every attention was given, and the works 
are amongft the firic in that Ifland, in 
every refpcCh 

I was unfortunately too late in going 
to this Hland, there were only a lew ef¬ 
tates at work ; amongft which were, two 
of Sir John Laforey’s, under the care of 
John Harney, Efq. the eftate of Alexan¬ 
der Willock, Efq/ infpeded by Henry 
B. Lightfoot, Efq. thofe of Bertie En- 
twitle, Efq. Sir John Ogilvie, Bart, (ma¬ 
naged by Will am Ogilvie, Efq.) and 
Bandle’s, under the charge of Langford 
Lovel, Efq. On thefe eftates, the ma¬ 
nagers paid the greateft attention in fa¬ 
vour of this criterion of tempering the 
raw cane juice in the refervoirs, in which 
they fucceeded to their utmoft fatisfae- 
tioii. 

Mr. Charles Collins, manager of the 
, eftate of John R. Fry, M. D. (an eftate 
celebrated for making good fugar) in 
Montferrat, paid the ftridleft attention, 
which caufed a furprizing difference in 
the quality of the fugar.—The eftates e- 
minent for buildings in this Hland, are 
thofe of Thomas Mead, Samuel Martin 
Irifh, and thofe under the management 
of Richard Macnamara, Efqnires. 

The eftates of the Honourable John 
Richardfon Herbert, Efquire, in Nevis, 

pariicularly 
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particularly his Clay-Gut chafe, famous 
for both mafon. and carpenter’s wor-k; 
indeed all his concerns are very corn- 
pleat, as he fpares no ex pence in finiili- 
ing them ; - Walter Niibet, Hon. George 
Web be, 2 dus, and Andrew Hamilton, 
Efquires, have all very neat and con- 
ve n i e n t b u i 1 d in gs a . 

The eftatamf John Eftridge, Efquire, 
in Saint Chrifiopher, has as magnificent 
a fet of buildings as any I have feen in 
the Weft-Indies ; in fact, moft of the 
plantation buildings in that exuberant 
Ifiand are well finiflied. 

All the works in the delightful Ifiand 
of Saint Croix, are neatly built, and in¬ 
deed, this Ifiand may be named the 


Hoftus in India,:Occidentalism- 


The different foils that are to be met 
with in the Weft-India Iflands, may be 
reduced to three genera ; viz. fand, loam 
or mother earth, and clay ; gravels, and 
all the open foils, are of the iandy race, 
and the binding earths, from loam down 
to the ftiffnefs of chalk, may be rang¬ 
ed under the clay kind : Loam, or mo¬ 
ther earth, is the medium between the 
two, and includes all the intermediate 
kinds. 

In many places in Saint Croix, the 
fup-Jlrata is marie, which is a calca- 
: H 2 . reous 
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reous earth blended with an argilaceous 
one: 


; Calearea argelia intime mexUu 


It is probable that the good effects of 
marie in agriculture, proceeds from its 
containing an earth, foluble in water, 
and that it ferves to halten or facilitate 
the decoropofition of vegetable or ani¬ 
mal fubftances,that may be mixed there¬ 
with, rendering their oily parts mucila- 
genous, and foluble in water, and there¬ 
by capable of penetrating into the pores 
of the roots of plants ; it may alio hin¬ 
der the propagation of many obflrudti- 
ons, befides, I .believe, it contributes 
much to vegetation, by furnifhing serial 
acid, or fixed air., which it may after¬ 
wards refume from the atmofphere.-— 
Thefe proportional manures mull vary 
according to the local circumdances of 
the ground ; but marie ought to be ufed 
where clay is ahfent. The indurated 
.calcareous earth, or lime in maffes or 
lumps, are very ufeful in aralable land, 
becaufe it moulders by degrees on the 
lurface, and, attracting the water, re¬ 
tain longer than moll orher kinds of 
Hones. The attraction of Hones keeps 
the foil always moill; fer example In 
the Ifl'and of'Nevis, feme parts are half 
covered over wick thole attractors, by 

which 
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which means thofe lands will (land the 
dry weather better, than if the Tones 
were gathered together : This is the call* 
m foine parts of Saint Chrifopher and, 
Montferrat alio, particularly on the ef- 
tate of Major Gage, in the latter. 

In tnofj Wands, wnere the lands are 
cleared of woods, I would advife the 
Planters to plant the Palma Nobles , (Bar- 
bados cabbage-tree), and the Cocoa Nu- 
ci fi ra » (cocoa-nut-tree), particularly in 
Samt Croix, which Illand is entirely 
clear. Robert Thomfon, Efq. in that 
Illand, has taken the precaution to plant 
Tl the tops of the hills on his eftate, with 
thefe trees, which will, in time, both at¬ 
tract and conducl the clouds. 

In Montferrat, home efates are much 
troubled with that infeed the Cancer Ru- 
■sicola , or crab, which proves very de¬ 
ft ruchve to the young canes ; to remedy 
this, the Planters plant a piece of land 
adjoining, with the Convolvulus , or fweet 
potatoe, which prevents this pernicious 
infeft from intirely defolating the cane 
fields. -This wide genus of infeeds be- 
longs to the clafs Aptera . 

Fojjil andFixed Lixivia! Salts 
°j Plantspor 'Temper* 

IT is a detriment to the eflential fait 
to ufe any alkali, if it could be helped. 

but 
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but from the natural accidents the tender 
plant is liable to, of late years in parti¬ 
cular, it imbibes more acidity than the 
effential principles of the fugan require, 
and by the fuperabundance of acid, 
which is fuch a preventative againfl the 
fweet mucous fa bilance chryftallizing 
from, its corroirce nature.; for the cane 
naturally cpntaineth no more acid, than 
is of efiential feryice ,t.o the fugar; but;, 
from the many f luge a it goes through 
from its infancy to ebullition, , without 
i’ome firong alkali,the induftrious Plant r 
er will labour under many errors. The 
cane is impregnated with a.great quan¬ 
tity of aquseou.s matter,, which is fuch 
a dilfolvent, that, without a liaily eva¬ 
poration of that component body, it 
hurts the quality of the fugar ; fo that 
the larger the fur faces of the boilers* 
the quicker the evaporation, as it rifes 
only from their furfaces, and by. feperat- 
ing the heterogeneous bodies, and af- 
feinbling the. homogenous, or the fweet 
mucous fubfkmce,, by the abidance of 
iixed alkalines .and ebullition, falts, ei¬ 
ther foffil or vegetable, are necefiary j 
but, in my opinion, the fodils are the 
be ft. 

When the calcareous-earths are expof- 
ed to the aflion of a violent fire, and.are 
therefore converted into a cauftic alkali, 
they undergo no other alteration in their 
composition, than the lofs of a fmail 
quantity of water, and of their fixed aim 
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It then becomes capable of corroding or 
diffolv.ing, which. attraction had been 
infenfible as long as the air adhered to 
the calcareous fub fiance : The relation 
between fixed air and alkalrnes, is (ome- 
what fimilar to the relation between 
thefe and acids ; that as the calcareous 
earth and alkali attract acids flrdngly, 
and can be faturated with them, fo they 
alio attract fixed air, and are in their or¬ 
dinary ftate faturated with it, and, when 
we mix an acid with an alkali, or with 
an abforbent earth, the air is then dtf- 
entangled from the alkali, by its great 
attraction towards acid, which has a 
greater affinity for air than water. 

In the commoii 'procefsjit will be hard¬ 
ly poflible to prevent that enemy to the 
fugar, fermentation, or any other me¬ 
thod, from the accidents canes go throb 
this aerial enemy, acidity, which is 
chiefly brought on by the former acci¬ 
dents and fermentation. But where 
there is a luperabundance of that corro- 
five matter acid, a Sal Alkali is requifite ; 
and where time cknnot be fpared to fin- 
gle out the mortified canes, and on es¬ 
tates that are weak-handed, that the 
canes are often two or three days after 
they are cut before the juice is expreffed, 
and the liquor remaining longer in the 
receiver than the Planter could wifh ; by 
thefe caufes, an inteftine war takes place, 
or a commotion of particles, by fome 
adtive acid, which is fuch an enemy to 

chryftallizadon a 
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cliry Rallization, the abfbrptinn of the- 
Li-.loi into tae i>oci..v of the alkali, is efh. 
foetid with a great velocity and friction 
liiii. ihoiild tins lixiviated falt-oe faturat-■ 
ed with any proportion of aerial matter 
tiit, a!woi, at tne approach cl the acid, 
expalls the air, and abforbs the particles 
oi acid which come within.its fphere.of 
attraction 

All fixed alkalis are produced by art, 
being deprived of their natural aerial in- 
3 1 a hi tan t by calcination, and becomes a 
ftrong candle alkali ; great care fhould 
be taken to keep it from being expofed : 
If this precaution is not attended to, the 
fixed air, which f onts in the atmofphere, 
is abforbed by the alkali, and redored to , 
its calcareous native date, to which the 
watery particles as gradually yield their 
place. All vegetables contain a deal of 
f xed falts, and but little volatile. 

1 lie word alkali was originally given, 
by the Arabians, to a fait extracted from 
the plant glafs-wort, or Kali \ but fince 
it has been invedigated by that eminent 
Botaruic i ournefort, is found to be a 
fpecies of Salfola : Our modern chymiffs 
call any fubftance, which being mixed 
witn acid, where an ebullition enfues 
thereon, alkali. A fxed alkaline fait 
may be confidered no more than the 
earth of the plant, which, notwithdand- 
ing the violence of the fire, has retained 
a little portion of its acid, diffident to 
diffolve it in water: Thefe acids have 

fuch. 
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fhch an attractive force, that they ca.. 1 - 
not be feperated therefrom ; they are fo 
clofely retained by the earth of the plain, 
as to be quite fupnreiT d and loft, as c 
were, in them; they attract water, but 
compofe bodies which are not acid. 
Tne learned and ingenious Boerhaave 
days, that all dorfifierous plants .yield 
moil alkali-: I am or opinion, that the 
Poly podium Arborium , os'the clais Crypto* 
g.mici , and the order Fllices , is the belt, 
a id will produce more than any fp cies 
of plants in tilde Iflands. This tree is to 
be found in all the woody gullies, about 
the fize of the prickly palm tree ; it is 
from fifteen to twenty feet high, and :hq 
body-about two feet in circauncr-^e, 
«md or a rrard contexture. 


Coud x Smplex ages fyan !ofu& 

The fern grows about ten feet broad at 
tiie top. W ien the Planter wa its this 
for temper, cut it when in fruft ficatmo, 
wh-cii may be feen o i the back or t \q 
leaves in round fpots like duft Tne^ 
are two fpecies or this tree, one with long 
prickles on the body* 


Coudex fpinofurnk, 


May exubefant rmUure abamd, an 1 p-arlv ratal 
f’lop.cijuily telcead to freih ta-i eaues. 

i Boiling 
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IS the art of decompounding the dif¬ 
ferent bodies, and neutralizing the mu¬ 
cous body, the effential fait, by evapora¬ 
tion, and a commotion ajifing from the 
mixture of the alkali with the acid. The 
procefs of boiling and diftilling, is the 
real anatomy of the cane. The expref- 
ling the juice, and boiling and reducing, 
it into fugar, the Spaniards and Portu- 
guefe hr ft., learnt from the Orientals : 
the ancient authors denominated it Sal 
Indica . The plant habitat India Orienta¬ 
ls. and likewife Africa, and only here 
exotic.. 

The introduction of new plants into 
any country, is productive of a very be¬ 
neficial trade; that valuable plant the 
fugar cane - affording fuch a rich com¬ 
merce to all Europe and America. Some 
authors are. of opinion, that this,plant 
was brought from the Continent to Cy¬ 
prus, and from thence into Sicily, where 
fugar was made anno demini 1148: Ci¬ 
thers infill it was brought from India by 
the Saracens,and fromSicily it was trans¬ 
planted to Madeira, by the Portuguefe.a- 
bout the year 1420, and from thence, or 
the f on them coaft of Africa, to Brazil; but 
the Portuguefe, being in poffeffion of 
the coall of Angola, firft tranfplanted 
the fugar cane from thence to Bra¬ 
zil in 1506. The fugar canes were in¬ 
troduced 
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traduced from Brazil into the Ifland of 
St. Domingo, where many fugar-mills 
were erected in 1640; they were after¬ 
wards tranfplanted from Brazil to Bar¬ 
bados, and from thence to all the Weft- 
India Colonies. Sugar was, by Serapi- 
on, called Spondlum , by the Perfians, Ta- 
baxir , and by the Indians, Mambu . 
Salmalius allures us, that the Arabs tiled 
the art of making fugar about 900 years 
ago. 

Paulus fEgineta, one of the Greek Hif- 
torians on that fubjebt, anno 16*15, is the 
firft who mentions fugar; it was fir ft 
called Mel Arundinaceum : He adds, that 
it came originally from China, by way 
oi India Orient alts , and Arabia ; it is.yet 
doubtful, whether the fugar cane was 
originally indigenous of Africa or Alia ; 
but it is become a general opinion, it 
is from China, for in that fine trad! of 
land to the eaftward of the kingdom of 
Cambodia, named Cochin China, they 
make upwards of 40,000 hogfheads per 
annum ; and refined fugar, of the befl 
quality, is fold at the port of Taifo, in 
exchange for other merchandize, at the 
rate of fourteen {hillings the Cochin Chi¬ 
na quintal, which weighs from one hun¬ 
dred and fifty to two hundred, French, 
and ninety-one pounds, eight ounces, 
French, make one hundred pounds,Eng¬ 
lish, which is purchafing this valuable 
article at a cheap rate. The alkahnes 
they ufed to abforb the fiiperfiuou's a- 
v I 2 cid i 










c'l, were the allies of the Mu fa, and 
lime : It app ars, they had a know- 
1' ige. that the -excels of acid prevented a 
cnryflaHization.. 

Fa.-it celebrated Chyrrffl Margraff, f x- 
tracled an effntial fait, irom moll vege¬ 
tables, the Pctaies of inoif fiow e r s, and 
the Ntaanum placed in the organs ; but 
it appears that the Saccharium contains 
k in a larger proportion than any other 
plane.. 


Acer Sticcharinun*! 


or- maple-tree of America, procures a 
fweet nvifs, without any form or a chi y- 
llallization :—-—This mantifabl ry will 
never hurt our Sugar Colonies.. Seme 
of our able Chymills fuppofe the differ¬ 
ent operations leper ate a tat matter i’r< m 
the juice of the cane, and render it It - 
ceptihle of chryflallization : The great 
Chymifl, Bergman’s, opinion was, that 
the lime deprived it of that excefs of a-, 
cid, which prevents it from {hooting in¬ 
to chryftalsv 

Of all the methods that have been 
proposed and tried to clarify the care- 
juice, ' V T. St. Hill’s precipitating boilers. 
With pm f and fvphons, have proved to 
Be th fi'mnlell and moll profitable fo 
the PI nte \ and have given general f*- 
tiSAahli.on wuvie tney have been pi oper—. 
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Ty fet: Where they have failed, it has 
Been owing to the people being unac¬ 
quainted with the principles of the plan, 
the fize of the pipes required, and the 
manner of fixing them. 

Sugar, that is made from liquor clari- 
fl d by St. Hill’s precipitaters, will be 
fo md from five to ten per cert .... better 
than that made from the common pro- 
t els, for the following reafons : All cane- 
juice is impregnated with a proportion 
of gum-reiinons, more or lefs, (accord¬ 
ing to the quality of the canes, and the 
foil they grew on) of a dark colour, that 
makes the fugar clammy, and prevents- 
the melafTes from feperating freely, and 
cannot be extracted but by precipitation, 
© draining through very thick blankets, 
which are troublefome, and feldom pro¬ 
perly attended to, where negroes are of¬ 
ten left to themfelves \ and, where it is 
properly done, requires at lead a dozen 
blankets, which is conffant employment 
for a negro to wafh and dry, as a blank¬ 
et will only drain one boiler of liquor, 
to do judice. The gum does not fiepe- 
rate until the liquor begins to dmmer or 
boil flowly, and being a heavier bony 
than the liquor at that time, falls to the 
bottom of the precipitaters, when the 
f re is damped ; but the common pro- 
cefs intermingles it with the liquor, be¬ 
ing agitated by the condant fire. The 
fvphon being fixed a little above the 
bottom, draws off the liquor clear to the 

intermediate 
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3ntex mediate boilers, winch, if* properly 
done, requires no further cleaning. Se¬ 
condly, the advantages of conveying 
the juice immediately to the precipitately 
fo that the liquor has no time to fer¬ 
ment, only the misfortunes of nature 
toe plant is liable to in the held, which 
I have already given an account of. By 
this the lefs temper may be given, and 
what may be ufed in my opinion, the 
foil'll fait is the Dell. When the liquor 
is very rich and glutinous, it fometimes 
happens, that the gum-refinous will not 
precipitate 'without the liquor being 
diluted with a little faline water, or 
clear water will fometimes anfwer as 
well. To try the experiment, put a 
little of the liquor in two tumblers ; 
add faline water to the one, and clear 
water to the other ; yoi\ will then fee 
whether the liquor Wants temper, or 
only to be diluted fo as to make it fepa- 
rate freely. If one pint of cane-juice 
takes two grains and a half of either 
vegetable or foil'd alkali, to abforb the re¬ 
dundant acid, what quantity of alkali 
will abforb the acid in three hundred 
gallons of the fame liquor ? 

Mr. Beulv fully demonflrated that this 
aerial fub fiance is a peculiar and diflmdl 
acid fluid, Sui Generis. Aerial acid, or 
fixed air, being about one half heavier 
than common air, it is very difficult to 
di {engage it totally from water boi:- 
ing. 

' The* 
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Tlie juice of plants, when feperated 
from the aqueous vehicle, is arranged 
into three genera^ mucilaginous, fa p on a- 
ceous, and gum-refinous.iubflances. 

Example : 

300 gallons 

8 pints in a gallon 1 


• 2400 

2 grains 

4800 

^ i200 ; 

Grains in life. 576,0) 6oo J o( life. 1 pwt. J.ifwer.. 

576 

24 grains equal to 1 pwt. 

By this tlie ingenious Planter may be 
a judge °I the regular quantity of tem¬ 
per the liquor will take : take a quart 
glafs decanter, put in a pint of cane juice 
from the receiver, then weigh of! fo ma¬ 
ny grains, and mix in the decanter, you 
will fee a feparation take place, by the 
attraction of the alkali towards the acid, 
which forces the aerial matter out of its 
former habitation, which the alkali was 
deprived of by calcination; by the fpe- 
cihc gravity the alkali will precipitate* 
and the folution be left free from its fu- 
perduous acidity. 

I ihall give a few hints how the lime 
acts in the abforption of the acid, expel¬ 
ling the aerial acid or fixed air : 

Calcareous ftones, before they pafs ti e 
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6”e, contain aerial and aqueous bodies j 
quick lime contains neither, being ex¬ 
pelled by calcination: The con it queue e 
oi this difference of principle is very re¬ 
markable in their propertieo^—calcareous 
earths are p-rft&lv mild, infoluble in 
water, and v,uil efhrvefce w th acids—■ 
*i.;me is c nut friable in water, and 
p oduces no efiervefcence, with ac d° • 
that this difference ^Cannot be aferibed 
to water, is very certain, theprefnee or 
abfeace or aerial'acids, therefore, mult 
be the foie caufe ; for it will fatu ate tne 
fame quantity of acid as its pores can 
aoforb, and expel ail air ; the faturation 
will be performed without efFervtfcence 
—there can be no effervefcence in ab- 
f nee of. that aerial matter, but if the lime 
is expofed for a few hour • 5 it imbibes a 
quantity of air, and makes a flight ef¬ 
fervescence with acids ; after being ex¬ 
pofed home time, it becomes intire y 
mild and effbrvefced : As this conjuntfb- 
o i of.the acid with the -alkali, happens 
without the leaf cfT rvefc ice, our prin- 
ci pies lay us under a necefficy of allow¬ 
ing that alkali to be p n icily free of a: iq 
which muff proceed from its being 1a- 
turated, and incapable of union with 
.fixed air. 

Boilers hung after this manner re¬ 
quire fewer negroes to manage the r , 
than thofe fet in the common wav ; and 

, 1 he quantity { t > ,al <ubft meg ex^eiied from aaie fU.,e, b) fire, 

W aojut oae shard oi m wei^iu, 

tne 
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the procefs is fo fimple, that there is lit-* 
tlen’que of their going wrong when 
they are once properly putin the way, 
as ic is their intereft to be careful in 
drawing the liquor off clear, to fave 
themfelves the. trouble of fcumming 
after. . 

Another advantage ariling from this 
plan is, the boilers never gather fcales, 
which burn them, and injure the colour 
of the fugar : It .is the gum-refinous of 
the canes which incruflates on the fides > 
of the boilers, and the fyrup adhering to 
them, forms thofe hard fcales that are fo 3 
prejudicial. If the liquor is properly' 
precipitated, the boilers will be free from 5 
them, and eafily kept clean ; which mu ft 1 
make them wear double the time they 
do in common. . The gentlemen that 
fir ft tried this plan, imagined they would 
fall Chart in flour rum-crops ; but in this > 
they found themfelves agreeably deceiv- • 
ed: Although there ts little or no fcum ' 
goes to the Itill-houle, the proportion of 
rum will be vvichin ten per can. of their ' 
nfual crops ; which is as much as they r 
then made, when it is conlidered that 
the fcummmgs Caved will make an ad ¬ 
dition of ten per cent.: to the fugar-erop > 
in quantity, be (ides the differe nee in 
quality, as will appear by the following 
calculation : : 

An eCbate that makes at the rate often 
Logfheads of fugar weekly, .will fend to 
the (lill-houfe, on an. average, 2600 p • 1- 
& I on s ' ■> 
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Ions of fcum ; 800 of that we will allow 
for filth and trafh, which is about the 
proportion taken off by St. Hill’s plan ; 
there remains 1800 gallons of clear li¬ 
quor, that will, on an average through¬ 
out Jamaica, make a hogfhead of fugar; 
but 1400 gallons, on an average, are fuf- 
ficient to make a hogfhead throughout 
thefe Iflands : The fi&alleft.proportion I 
over faw taken for that purpofe, Vv r as 700 
gallons. >It is well known, tharpart of 
the fcum is taken off, when the liquor is 
hair-boiled ; when the juice.is rich, and 
.there is lefs fcum, the fame proportion 
will hold good. The rcal'on why the 
rum-crop will be nearly in proportion 
to what they make in the common way 
is, the guni being extracted by the pre- 
cipitaters, the fugar chryflallizes much 
better, and feperates fo freely with the 
melaffes, that the hogfheads will give 
from ten to fifteen gallons more than 
they do in the common way, which is 
equivalent to the fcummings for the ftill- 
houfe : The fugar, being fhipped well- 
cured and dry, lofes little on thepaffage; 
whereas a great deal of the fugar made 
by the common procefs is clammy, and 
does not part with ; all the melaffes till 
fhipped, when the fea air, and the motion 
.ofyhe veffel, make it give and run into 
the hold,, what fhould have been diff 
charged in the curing-houfe, and often 
carries part of the fugar with it ; the 
calks then give way, and arrive in bad 

order* 
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order, which expoles them to pilferage 
and wade, and, when landed, many of 
the calks fall fhort of their original 
weight from 300 to 400 pounds, which 
is a great lofs to the-fhipper, either Plant¬ 
er or Merchant, and, another objecl is, 
the fugar is 4 of an inferior quality. The 
lofs of freight is felt confiderably by the 
owners a fhip that carries 500 hog- 
fheads, .falls 1 lliort at lead 40, for the me- 
laffes that drains from the fugar in the. 
veflef, is pump’d out in the padage along 
with the bilge water. In the Port of 
St. John, in the lfland of Antigua, I was 
told by an old trader, and a v:r j refpec- 
table captain,-..that on board of his fhip 
he might fwim a boat in the hold with 
melalles ; feyeral families, poffeded of 
very ample fortunes, who took padage in 
the fame vedel, adhred me they would 
make their remarks on that fubjetd.—-- 
This is not fo condderable|a lofs to the. 
PI a nter, who difpofes of his fugar in the 
Illand where it was made, but the Mer¬ 
chant is the greated fuffefer ; the Plant-' 
er falls diort in the difference of quality 
only. , Another grand obje<d is, that it 
is a great lofs to this part of the World • 
in general, for what is lod to the Planter 
or Merchant, the whole community, in 1 
fome meafure, partakes, particularly in 
thefe late years, when the Leeward If- 
lands have buffered fo much. The ex¬ 
pence to prevent this baneful defetd, is 
fo trifling, that ’tis hardly worth men- 
& a. tioning 3 
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tioning; attention of the Planter is the 
only harddiip attending it, and where 
this attention has been paid, they have 
fucceeded—this mod Planters in thefe 
Illands have found frequently, to their 
cod. 

In fome parts of thefe Wands, the 
Planters are troubled with the black and 
yellow blad ; the latter dedroys the cane 
intirely, the former impoveriihes the 
juices to a great degree, and what fugar 
they make is in general very bad. When 
the Planter has the misfortune to be 
troubled with thefe infedls, the precipi- 
taters are of the utmod utility: Thofe 
animalcules take care to depofit their 
eggs, or feeds, in fuch places, where they 
may have fufheient incubation, as we 
are certain all infeeds are ex ovo. Thefe 
fmall infeeds are only indigenous to the 
fugar-cane ; they affe(d them about the 
joints, and fometimes the whole plant 
perilhes : Thofe niduli of black glutinous 
filth, come off in the grinding, incorpo¬ 
rate fo firmly with the liquor, that they 
cannot be extracted but by precipitating^ 
which, if properly done, the fugar may 
be made very marketable. 

Five years ago, I had the opportunity 
.-of feeing the utility of St. Hill’s precipi- 
taters proved, by fugar made (from canes 
that had the black blad,) by them, and 
; that made by the common procefs, on 
two edates that were only divided by an 
interval of twenty-four feet, the foil the 

fame,? 
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fame, the canes, to all appearance, in the 
fame ftate, planted and cut at the fame 
time, and which, before that year, made 
fugar of an equal quality. The eftate 
that ufed the precipitating boilers, made 
good ftraw-coloured fugar, with a ftrong 
grain, that fold at the average price of 
fugar (hipped that year : The eftate that 
tifed the common boilers, made as bad 
fugar as ever was (hipped ; what it fold 
for I never heard, but this I know, a fu- 
; gar-refiner, eminent in his profeftion, 
tried fome of it, and, after re-boiling and 
»claying, could not make fugar equal to 
good mufeovado. The gentlemen con¬ 
cerned for thofe properties, and others, 
gave it as their opinion, that the gluti- 
nous filth of the black blaft, being ex¬ 
tracted by the precipitaters, made the 
-difference. 

Some have tried St. Hill’s plan with 
Two precipitaters, which have anfwered 
pretty well; but three are much better : 
There is then no occafion for a refervoir, 
Th ere being always one of the precipita- 
? ters ready to receive the liquor from the 
mill; and it is my opinion, the fooner 
the juice goes on the fire after it comes 
from the canes, the better, as it gets into a 
fermentation by the acidity that is natu¬ 
ral to the plant, and the attradlion of that 
acid towards the faccharine particles, 
which, being a fharp-pointed corpufcle, 
x-u fhes with filch velocity and frieftion, 
that it moves the menftruum, and ex¬ 
cites 
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Gites heat, by {baking afunder tKofe mi¬ 
nute bodies, and turns them into air, 
and generates bubbles. This is the cafe 
with all cane liquor, that remains any 
time after being exprefied from the cane : 
by that, the juice gets impregnated with 
more acid than is, requihte, and mu ft be 
feperated by the afBftance.of an alkali; 
It was the opinion of that luminary of 
natural hiftcry, Sir Ifaae Newton, that 
all difloltnions in fermentation, are ef¬ 
fected by the attraction of acid. The 
fame fuel that Serves in the common me¬ 
thod, will do in this plan of oblong boil* 
ers ; and the feperation of the volatile 
bodies, is performed with fo much light- 
nefs and celerity, that the efiential fait 
arrives at maturity fooner : we are cer- 
tain, the fhorterit remains on the fire* 
the better. The taclie ought to contain 
no more than fifty gallons:, for the lets it 
contains, the fugar chryftallizes the Soon¬ 
er, being feperated from its diffolvent 
the quicker; for in. the interim of the 
volatile particles and the chryftallizatN 
on, the fweet bodies are in a gummous 
flate, and very apt to adhere to the Tides 
of thetache, which injure the boiler, and 
prove pernicious to the fugar. The: 
more Spacious and airy the boiling-houfe^ 
the better ; for this reafon, the tranfmu¬ 
ted fleecy vapours will be d’.ffipated with; 
more celerity, and the evaporation of 
the volatile particles from the Surfaces 
of the boiLrs be quicker $ if otherwife*- 

the 
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•file denfity of the ratified bodies fuf. 
pended over the boilers, will retard the 
procefs. The other boilers ought to be 
fiat, the fame at the bottom, the fame at 
the brim, for the following reafons : 

ifi. There is one thing to be obferv- 
ed, that the fame quantity is evaporated 
To much eafier in proportion as the fur- 
•face is enlarged; for the more this Is 
diffufed, the more particles of fire it re¬ 
ceives, and with the fpecific levity of 
• the liquor and external impulfe, forces 
the evaporation the iwifter. 

2d. Tor by the fame degree of fire, 
■volatile bodies will not equally arife, 
though they are of the fame fpecific gra¬ 
vity, if there be that difference in their 
f ui faces-; for the afcent of fluid fubfian- 
ces, is effected two ways, their fpecific 
..gravity and impulfe ; thefe afcend and 
act with more celerity, according to the 
extent of the furfaces ; and the air being 
-the fecond agent in evaporation, ads 
with more force than in a round bottom. 

If the precipitaters be entirely fiat at 
the bottom, they fiiould be 20 inches 
from the fire, the bottom retting on 6 
inches of wall, and built clofe to the 
bottom, allowing 8 inches for a flue, be¬ 
ginning at the fide next the boiling- 
houfe, rifing regularly from the bottom, 
where the aperture originated ; and goes 
from thence round on each fide, rifing 
about half way up the fide, and till the 
entrance of the flue of the chimiiles, 

where 











■where the effluvia is diflipated ; the bot¬ 
tom of the boiler ought to be on a level 
with the furface of the intermediate 
boiler : One of thefe boilers was hung by 
Mr. Charles M‘Tier, on the Needs-Mu ft 
ellate of William Woodley, Efq. in St. 
Chrifiopher s, which boiled very quick. 

The addition of one , receiver , in the 
boiling-houfe more than in common, is 
all the expence the Plantermay be at, 
and as foon as one receiver,is full, the 
juice mu if be conveyed into another, fo 
that the liquor may have fufBcient time, 
after the faturation, to precipitate by its 
fpecific gravity, and according to lame 
ingenious Chymilts, the lime, if proper¬ 
ly prevented from being faturated, will 
cut that vifcous matter, and abforb the 
redundant acid, which I have experienc¬ 
ed in my peregrination : But fhould the 
alkali be expo fed, and get faturated with 
what the fire d| (unites, when mixed with 
the juice, the fixed air will immediately 
be expelled, and will produce an efler- 
vefcence ; but fhould this union betwixt 
alkali and fixed air be prevented by care, 
and mixed with the cane juice, no effer- 
vefcence will happen——the acid will join 
the alkali in place of the air ; but when 
dfervefcence is occafioned by the air, 
leaving its habitation for the acid, it is 
very prejudicial to the juice, as it is very 
difficult to be difengaged from the li¬ 
quor. 

Let the fpigot of the receiver he made 

according 
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according to the depth of it, the fhallow- 
er it is, the better—the heterogenous bo¬ 
dy will precipitate the fooner. Suppofe 
the receiver be two feet, and the precipi¬ 
tation twenty minutes, have two fpiles* 
and it will only require ten minutes to 
'precipitate halt way ; by that means the 
liquor may be drawn off at half way s 
which expedites the procefq and before 
that part of the liquor runs off, the low¬ 
er fpile, placed one inch from the bot¬ 
tom, it will be ready to draw off: The 
precipitation will be perfectly iinilhed, 
and the liquor alfo clean from all that 
vifcous .matter, and exeefs of acid; all 
this was formerly incorporated in ebul¬ 
lition, by means of which, the liquor 
tooK a great deal more boiling : The re¬ 
dundant acid cannot he difengaged fo 
quick, being ipecifically a heavier body 
than water, for which reafon the chry- 
ftallization leldom could be obtained fo 
well as by this criterion, The Planter 
liath nothing to do but to have a quick 
hre, to feperate the aqueous body from 
the mucous, which will then fhoot into 
chryftals ; but, according to the old ha¬ 
bit, this heterogeneous will be incorpo¬ 
rated with the faccharine particles. 


Size oj the Precipitaiers* 

When there are three precipitaing 
L boilers^ 
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boilers, they ought to eon tain three hun¬ 
dred gallons each; the bpiler they are 
drawn into ought to-contain . two hun¬ 
dred and fifty gallons, that the liquor 
may be drawn off at once, which quic¬ 
kens the procefs, and gives time to clean 
the precipitaters^ each time > they are 
drawn off : where, the precipitaters are 
two large in proportion to the interme¬ 
diate boilers, the liquor muff be drawn 
off at different times, which lets it cool 
and expends more fuel than neceffary. 

Of Dampers for the Chimnies. 

It is not only neceffary to have dam¬ 
pers in the chimnies of the precipitating 
boilers, but in the chimnies of the ta- 
ches and intermediate boilers, which 
ought to be {hut when they ftrike a fkip, 
and when they are turning over the li¬ 
quor from the clarifier, when s they boil 
in the common way. What is common¬ 
ly called damping the fire when they are 
taking off a fkip, is opening a gate at the 
end of the grating, and the air getting 
in, drives the fire out of the chimney ; 
and it is fame time after it is (hut, before 
the fire comes to the heighth it was ?.t 
before the grate was open.- 1 here are ten 
or fifteen minutes loft, and the fuel ex¬ 
pended in that time, which is confide- 
rable in the courfe of the crop; when 

the 
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the damper in the chimney is fhut, it 
fuffocates the fire, and when drawn, the 
fire burns with violence, there is no fuel 
i loft, and fares the boilers. 

A damper for the chimney is a plate 
of iron, the ftze of the flue, which Aides 
in a frame with a handle, that may be 
either on the fide of the fire-maker, or 
into the boiling-houfe, that the boiler 
may fhut when he has occafion; the 
damper fhould be fixed a little above the 
vent, which is commonly left to cool the 
boilers. 

Of Lime for 'Temper . 

THE beft lime for temper, is burnt 
out of flint {tones, of which they have 
plenty in fotne parts of thefe Iflands ; 
and the hard mountain {tones, that ap¬ 
pear like chryftals when broke, if burnt 
in a {landing kiln, and put into a cafk 
before flacked till ufed, is preferable to 
Briftol lime ; but the common lime made 
ufe of is very indifferent, and being im¬ 
pregnated With the falls of the wood it is 
burnt with, Which makes the fugar give 
in damp weather, efpecially at fea ; but 
it is fometimes neceffary Where the canes 
are a little tainted, the alkali of the lime 
is not fufficicnt to correct the acid and 
neutralize it. 

The fmaller the {tones are broke, the 
T 2 better* 


t m-. 
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better, for this reafon; the cavities of 
them are fo impregnated with air and 
watei, they get too much expanded by 
the heat, fo that it makes them fly with 
violence, and endangers fome part of the 
kiln falling down, before half the hones 
are calcined. 

My reafon for advifmg the Planter to 
tde the nndacjred for temper is, in this 
hate it is reduced into a fine friable im¬ 
palpable calx*by being deprived of its 
humidity and air by calcination, but 
when flacked, the pores are left.void of 
the igneous particles that enter them, fo 
that the unflacked lime is the flrongeft 
abforbent: I mall calx, there is a hard 
mb fiance, wnich is infbluble and preci¬ 
pitate, which burns the boiler, and hurts 
the quality of the fugar; but this may 
be prevented, by tempering in the re> 
ceiver. 



CLAf ING of fugar has been very lit¬ 
he attended to in thefe I (lands, although 
every manager clays a little for planta¬ 
tion ufe. Sugar made from liquor cla¬ 
imed by St. Hill's precipitaters, proper¬ 
ly tempered, boiled, and clayed, may on 
many eftates, be nearly, and often is, as 
good as Angle-refined fugar, and would 
a Oliver the purpofe-.of the refiners- in 

Britain, 
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Britain, as well as to make double-refin¬ 
ed fugar ; the additional price will am¬ 
ply repay for the redudion, and the fu¬ 
gar pay the charges of pots and negro la¬ 
bour. Claying will anfwer very well on. 
plantations that are diftant from market, 
as it would, fave one-fourth carriage, and 
the fugar being fillpped in tight tierces*, 
lobes nothing on the pafrkge, and neat as 
much per. tierce, as mufeovado per hhd; 
liy tempering higher, you deprive this 
elfential fait of a greater, portion of it3 
acid than in the common method ; for 
acid attracts water more than any other 
body, and where ...a combination takes 
place, is too ftrong a nxenftruum for the 
faccharine particles, and a flrong diftb- 
lution enfues, by which means the grain 
fuffefs. . ' 6 

The above method mu ft be carefully 
done; for Jf fugar is deprived of too 
much of its acidity, in a folution of the 
fame fugar will remain a fediment of in- 
fpi 1 terreftrial particles at the bottom, 
indiftolvible in water, but if any'acid or 
fpirit is added, it diilolves entirely. This 
is a lure fign of the eflentiahfalt being 
deprived too much of the acid principle, 
for the water ,from -the clay filtering 
gently, correds only the, groffed parti¬ 
cles, ading as a fimple diflolvent of it- 
felf; but in warm rainy weather, when 
the atmofphere is in commotion, it con¬ 
tains infinite kinds of extraneous bodies,, 
but in particular faline particles, and af¬ 
fords a ftrong menftruuni, Potting. 
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SOME life wooden pots, but earthen 
are much better and cleaner. Wafli the 
pots clean, dry them, and fix a piece of 
cane top, or the item of a plantain-leaf, 
about half way up the pot, with a little 
clay in the bottom, and pot the fugar 
when it is properly granulated, and be¬ 
fore it begins to turn firm, as when it is 
potted in hhds. The time to put on the 
clay depends upon the ftrength of the 
fugar, but, in general, it may be' put oil 
when it is twenty-four hours potted : 
The clay being put on when the fugar is 
green,has a much better effeT than when 
it is dry; the water from the day keeps 
up the feperation, ‘bleaches the fugar 
■without difTohing the grain,and corredls 
nothing but the groffer particles and me- 
laiTes, and cures the fugar to the bottom 
or the pot. When the fugar is dry be¬ 
fore clayed, the water from the clay dif¬ 
fuses the grain, and does not make it 
near fo white, and reduces more than 
when the clay is put on the fir ft or fe- 
cond day after it is potted. 

One obfervation I mufl make, which 
I have feen anfwer exceeding well—that 
is, to have a plug in the center of the 
cooler, letting the cooler incline doping 
towards the centre ; the veflel to be {hal¬ 
low, not above 8 inches deep—the for¬ 
mation will be fmifhed the fooner, and 
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will chryffallize in hexahedral truncated 
bodies : The fugar, when in the cooler, 
mu ft be moved twice, with a flick not 
above 3 inches broad at one end ; for if 
it is turned with the ladle, it is apt to 
hurt the chryflallization, which is the 
time of the formation. When you are 
going to pot, cut through the mid¬ 
dle, and take out the plugs, then begin, 
at each end ; the melaffes will Aide from. 
the fmooth fide of the chryftals, and will 
feperate much, and will make a differ** 
cnce of 8 days in curing. 


prepare the Sugar for 
Claying. . 


Dig the furface of the pot about flx in¬ 
ches, and examine if there is a falfe bot¬ 
tom, which m.uif be taken out, and any 
hard lumps of pan-fugar that may be 
among!!: it ; then fmooth the furface of 
the pot, making it a little hollow in the 
middle, which makes the clay keep in a 
body, as it dries and. keeps the furface. 
even. 


Horn to mix the Clay . •. 

Take a boiler of any fize that maybe - 
convenient but large if it can be had 5 : 

fill 
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fill it about two-thirds full of clay, an cl 
put on thirty or forty gallons of water • 
lake a large'handfpike, and fix a parcel 
of iron pikes round the lower end, and, 
a crofs: piece of wood at the upper end, 
for a handle ; lay the handfpike on the 
edges of the boiler, and work the pikes 
on the furface of the clay, which will in 
a ihort time mix the water and the clay 
to a proper confidence: fcum that off; 
and aad more water, and work as be¬ 
fore. By this method, a negro will mix 
as much batter in one day as wiJI clay 
tin ee hundred pots : if the clay is well 
worked,a pot that contains eighty weight 
of fugar, will take a gallon of clay-bat¬ 
ter. It is fafer to put on the batter ve¬ 
ry thick, as it is apt to run when thin, and 
make holes in the fugar. Bet the bat¬ 
ter remain pn the fugar until it.is dry, 
that it may be lifted off whole ; then 
fweep the furface, and fmooth it as be¬ 
fore ; let it ft and twenty-fourhours, and 
then put on the fecond batter, about two 
thirds as much as the fir ft time ; when 
dry, take off and fweep the furface while 
damp, as it cannot be done fo 'well af¬ 
terwards ; then draw the cane-top out 
of the bottom, to let out any fyrup that 
may have vent. 

Sugar that is properly attended to 
during the Claying, will be fit to fhip fix 
weeks after it is made, and ought to be 
{hipped in the following order: Start 
the fugar on a clean barbicue or cloth* 

and 







and divide it into three different par¬ 
cels, which ought to be put in three dif¬ 
ferent cafks, and marked :‘The fir ft will 
be nearly equal to fingle-refined, the fe- 
cond as good as French clayed fugar, 
and the third good Mufcovado. By fort- 
ing the fugar properly ill packing, it will 
fell much better than it would, if tops 
and bottoms were mixed. 

It is of little confequence what colour 
■ the clay is, if it is free from minerals ; To 
try that, mix fome of the clay you in¬ 
tend to ufe with water, and let it fettle $ 
if it tinges the water, :< will communi** 
cate the fame colour to the fugar. 

Blankets . 

SOME have tried four or five folds of 
' Blankets, but they do not anfwer fo 
well as clay. The water paffes too foon. 
through them, diffolves the fugar, and 
reduces the quantity more than clay. 

In good fugar, the reduction by clay 
will be about twenty-five per cent . and 
indifferent thirty; fome times it is not 
above twenty. 

Dijlillation, 

IN chymiftry,the art of federating the 
fpirituous, aqueous, oleaginous bodies 
M from 
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from. the gr offer and terreftria! parts by 
fire, andcondenfing s them by cold, the 
mor^ regular the fire is kept, when it 
riles at a proper degree, which is when 
the liquor in the damblc boils. The 
boiling is by chymills called the third 
degree, and feperates all volatile particles 
by evaporation, the motion being effect¬ 
ed by heat and air \ for fire renders the 
former bodies fpecifleaUy lighter than 
before, to as to a Tend according to the 
laws ot equilibrium. r l he degrees of 
heat cannot bo raffed to a higher pitch; 
.the heavier the fuel, the fire will burn 
more vehemently; It is notQgjy Specific 
gravity that elevates bodies in diilillati- 
011, but the impulfe of the fire, although 
the particles are very /mall and light, yet, 
it will raffe bodies fpecifically heavier 
than itfelf, it afls with fo much force; 
fpecific levity, and extent offfurface, be¬ 
ing a great matter iiv difffflation. Dif- 
ti 11 ation is very eafi 1 y acquired, by pay- 
ing proper attention to quality and quan¬ 
tity of fweets, and different ingredients 
neceffary to bring on a fermentation ; 
the time the liquor ought to be taken.; 
and care requifite* m • diftilling the low 
wines into rum ; the fituation of the'dif- 
tillery ; the fixing of the {tills and fer¬ 
menting citterns properly. There is no 
part of the plantation, bufinefs has been 
lb little attended to, as the fiill-houfe, 
the management of it being often left to 
igiiorant people, that go under the dcno¬ 
mination 
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friination of fLIllers ; thofe people being 
employed, prevent the overfeers from 
learning that part of the bufinefs, where¬ 
by, when they become managers, they 
are not able to fee when the diftillery is 
going on properly, by which many Plan¬ 
ters fufFer, Some Planters have of late 
given proper encouragement to men of 
knowledge in that profefTion, and mace 
corift d enable impro ve me rits : i n difti 11 ati- 
cn ; but few eftates have a fufficiency of 
litenfils to carry on the procefs with that 
cleannefs and expedition that is neceflk- 
ry ; although the expence in having them 
in proper order is very inconfiderahle, 
in proportion to the additional quantity 
■of fpirit they might make, and of a bet¬ 
ter quality. 

I he ftill-dioufe ought to be fo propor¬ 
tioned to the boiling-houfe, that the rne- 
kdfes rtught be fermented as foon as it 
drains from the fugar; for it lofes con- 
fiderably in being allowed to ferment in 
the ciftern in the curing-houfe. The 
ciftern ought to he cleaned out once a- 
week, ana the riielab.es put into a {pare 
ciftern, or to have two to let the melafk 
fes run into alternately. 


Fermentation, 

Is an inteftine Tpontaneo'us motion, 
ariftng from the atrra&ive force of acids, 
M 2 which 
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which ratines raid fubtilizes the fweet 
mucous body; it actts as a menflruum for 
all fweet particles ; it is a (harp-pointed 
particle, and a<5ts with great velocity 
and friction in diffolving the faccharine 
body. It excites heat, and turns them 
into air, which may he feen on the fur- 
faces of the citterns in form of bubbles ; 
the acidity. of the, liqpor floats about, 
and being a fblid pointed particle, is kept 
in motion, by the repeated impulfe of 
the matter , light ; a moderate warmth 
much liaftens this proccfs ; it a hi Its in 
opening the viciditi.es, in, which fome of 
the fpirituous parts may be entangled, 
and unbends the . fpring of the aerial 
matter; for the fixed air that is inclofed 
in the in ter dices of thy faccharine parti¬ 
cles thus expanded, and moving up¬ 
wards, will meet and coale fee in their 
pa Gage ; by which means frnail corpuf- 
cules of the liquor will be heaved up.and 
let fall again, alternately as the air dis¬ 
engages itfelf This is often to be feen . 
in fermenting houfes, on the furfaces of 
the citterns, and occanons a deal of bub¬ 
bles, which are produced by the clafli- 
city of the fixed aiiqulifentangling itfelf 
from the menflruum, as the fweet par¬ 
ticles are di halved by the force of that 
corrofive fubftance acid. By the fepa- 
rating this aerial matter, a deal of the 
fubtile fpirit is evaporated, by its fpeci- 
fic levity and force of the air ; for the 
heat in the cittern ought never to exceed 
that of the human body. Fer-* 
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Fermentation, taking it altogether, 
would be nothing elfe than putrefaction, 
to which both the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms naturally and continually tend 
during their life flowly and infenfibly ; 
but, after their death, quickly and fen- 
fibly. 

There are three particular kinds of 
fermentation, or three degrees of the 
fame fermentation, which reter to the 
three principal products which refult 
from it. 

The firft is called vinous, or fpirituous 
fermentation; becaufe it changes into 
wine the liquors which undergo it; and 
from this wine may be obtained an in¬ 
flammable fpirit mifcible with water. 
All fubflances fufceptible of the fpiritu- 
ous, afterwards undergo the acetous, 
which is the fecond ftage of fermentation, 
becaufe the.produCi of it is acid or vi¬ 
negar. 

The third fermentation is called the 
putrefactive ; it might alfo be denomi¬ 
nated the alkaline fermentation, from 
the great quantity of volatile alkali that 
is difengaged ; but we cannot form an 
adequate motion of it, without confider- 
ing attentively the particular phenomena 
which appear in the different degrees of 
fermentation. 

Cider 11s are much better than vats, as 
they are not fo eafily affeCled at the 
change of weather, and, if properly fet, 
not fo liable to leak, and keep a more 
regular fermentation. The 
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The number of clilerns required r de« 
pends on the quantity of rum you ex- 
p cl to make weekly, and the fku tion 
of tiie Edi-houfe ; if it is fitrated on a 
dry hill, particularly marl, they will 
work off in half the time they -will do, 
ir it is placed on a cola bottom To ob¬ 
viate that, rade the : bottom of the cis¬ 
terns above tlie level ot . the ground, 
whiqh w 1 keep the ipac?s dry, and not 
be fo eahly dK died with camp weather. 

lithe liquor is properly let, it will in 
general work oil- in a.-week ; i* oo gal¬ 
lons ot fermented bquor-will, on an ave¬ 
rage, make a puncheon, of, proof-rum of 
njgailoiis : Sometimes, loco gallons 
or liquor will make the lame quantity, 
-when fermented in warm weather, and 
the m da.Fes. very rich. 

Twenty-four fermenting vats, each to 
contain 4,00 gallons at 14 per cert, arc 
futfienent to make from Ex to e g s t pun¬ 
cheons oi rum per week;, arm in tie 
-fame proportion for ary a usrtitv. 

Some years ago, a method was inti 0- 
•duced, in Jamaica, of fermenting wi ll a 
large ctEern, thatmontainad as-much as 
fix or eight common ciEerns ; that l eing 
filed, and fiet a fermenting, they filed 
the final! ciEerns out of it, one or two in a 
day, as they were diEilled, and filled up 
tne general fermenter with melafies,dun- 
<ler, &c. in proportion to the quantity 
..taken out; the fermentation 1 eirg con¬ 
tinued expedites the prccefs, and it may 

be 
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be carried on with fewer utenfilk A 
large fermenter, to contain 5000 gadone, 
with fix of 1000 gallons, is equal to fix- 
teen of the fame iize, to ferment in the 
common way.. 

Liquor fermented by the above me¬ 
thod, yields more^e/' cent* than the other 
way, for this reafon-—the fermentation 
bhng .continued, warms the adjacent 
fpace, which keeps a regjular heat m the 
fquor, and by working it with the beat¬ 
ers, d'.fiblves the fweets, and any candied 
inekiiTes that are frecuently made ufe oh 

Uienfils to make from, [even to 
ten Puncheons vceekl-. . 

t T.ar e fermenting c'rtern, to ernfain 
6 Ditto ditto, ditto each 

1 C llern to receive the (cum, 

1 Ditto to ditto the dui der, 

2 D i; der coolers, each 

t Scumming ditto, ... 

1 Low-wine Bill, to con a in 

1 Still for .rum, ditto 

2 Batts for low- wir es, ditto each, 

A tank large enough to contain both worms, 

A copp; r pump for the d under, with brais v; 

and the fucker coveted with fail-duck, 

A copper pump, to pump the liqu r into the Bills, , 
gutters, buckets, pails. See. . 

Note-— The al.-ve is the proportion ufed in Jctnaica. ’ 

In the beginning of the crop,'very few 
di {fillers take the neceffary means of 
putting the ciilernsorvats in order to 

bring 
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bring on a proper fermentation, and lofie 
at lead one-thircl of the returns they 
ought to get the fir ft,and often the fecond 
fetting ; which may be eafily feen by 
the didiller’s day book: You will find 
the returns the firfl fetting, not within 
thirty per cent . of what they will be the 
third and fourth, greated part of which 
might be laved by ufing the proper me¬ 
thods at the beginning. 

What is proper to be done at 
the beginning oj Crcp. 

CLEAN out the cldefns,' wafh and 
burn, a little dry trafh in them, to expel 
any damp putrid air that may be in 
them, then fill them with tralli from the 
mill, which will ferment in a few days ; 
heat the adjacent fpace, and give the cif- 
terns a proper 1 heat for fermentation; 
let the trafh remain in them at lead four 
days, then take it out, as you find occafi- 
on to ufe them; put in - the liquor to 
ferment immediately "after the trafh is 
taken out; ' you will find the fermenta- 
tion begin, in a few hours, work off as 
foon, and yield as well as any time in 
the cropj with the fame proportion of 
fweets. 

The reafon for ufing trafh in the cif- 
terns at the beginning of crop is, thU^ 
£harp particles of acid imbibed into the 

cider n; 
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ciftern; no Tooner the liquor is put in to 
ferment than the acid disjoins,and {hakes 
the faccharine bodies one from another; 
and diffolves the whole—it is the only 
diflolvent in fermentation. Let the trafh. 
you ufe be taken from the mill-houfe ; 
for if you ufe old trafh, it is deprived of 
the volatile acid, that is moftly exhaled, 
and will not abt with fo much force, 
having loft a great part of its acid by the 
exhalation, although the particles of acid 
are groffer than the aqueous, for which 
reafon, the water evaporates the quick- 


How to ufe Scutnmings. 

The fcummings ought to ferment be¬ 
fore ufed, which makes them throw up 
the trafh and ftlth, and may be drawn off 
clear; a few pails of dunder thrown in¬ 
to the fcummings will a {lift the fermen¬ 
tation, and make them feparate freely. 
The proportion of the fcum ought ne¬ 
ver to exceed forty per cent, except when 
the liquor is very poor ; if you ufe more, 
the liquor will be clammy and thick, 
which clogs the fermentation, and is ve¬ 
ry prejudical. The fcum from the liquor 
clarified by St. Hill’s precipitaters is 
very hurtful to the liquor, without it is 
ufed with care ; and there is fo little 
fweets in it, that it is not worth the trou- 
N ble. 
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ble. Tlie fam 
to the fugar, i 
mentation : 



a caik, and putting a few gallons of 
water to it, after Handing fome time, you 
may draw off what fwegts are in it* 



Dander is not only neceffary to affft 
the fermentation, and by its. fharpnefs 
diftulve the fweets better than water, buc 
makes an addition to the quantity of the 
fpirit ; the fweets do not all diftblve at 
the fir ft fermentation^till the liquor be- 
ing diftilled, the boiling difl'olves the 
remainder, which adds to the liquor it 
is next fermented with ; for this rcafon, 
there ought to be proper coolers to rack 
off tile dunder, and lofe as little as pof- 
ft ble. With proper coolers, there may 
be from fixty to fixty-five per cent . clear 
dunder; that is allowing twenty-five per¬ 
cent. for evaporation, and from five to 
ten per cent, for fediuient.: The dunder 
and feum being, properly racked off be- 
fore ufed, the liquor will always work 
oft the fooner, and make better returns, 
than the liquor that is fet with the fame 
materials unfettled.., When the dunder 
and feum are not properly racked off 
before ufed, there will be a fediment of 
thirty or forty gallons in the bottom of 


the 
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tlie fermented liquor, which mud either 
be thrown away, or if put in the dill, 
wnl inc u late on the fides and bottom, 
burn trie dill, and give the fpirit that 
ciifagreeahle burnt tide which is often 
tmjudly attributed to the ufe of dunder. 
13 under tnat has been danding from one 
crop to another ought never to be ufed j 
iz undergoes the acetous, and enters 
tne lad dage, the putrefactive fermenta¬ 
tion, which is fo hurtful to the fpirffu- 
ous. 



The only method to try the quality, 
* s l e 5 \ c dro ? oa the nail of the thumb 
an * tf it is good, it will remain in a 
globular form and diaphanous ; but, if 
weak, will run off, and appear of a whey 
colour.. by being fure of the quality, 
tne didiller is certain of his proportions ; 
good melaffjs commonly weigh from 
nine and a haif to ten poundsyw gallon. 
Phis methods, is of edential fervice to 
either planter or merchant. The melaf- 
les ciftern ought to be terraced with 
diong mortar, for if made of wood, the 
planter meets with an infenfible lofs in 
tne courfe of the crop, for the following 
leafons ; the oily body, that melaffes is 
impregnated with, aCls as a mendruum 
to re duo us and balfamiG fubdances* 
N 2 which 
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which the pores of mofl wood are full 
of; after diffolving thofe bodies, it paf- 
fes through the void fpaces ; and what 
retaine an aqueous body, and oleagi¬ 
nous, will pafs. 


'fhe fermenting Part-. 

THE diftillers firfl care is, to try what 
proportion of fweets makes the bell re¬ 
turns : Set from ten to fourteen per cent . 
which is as high as they ought ever to 
go ; the ftrength of the fermentation will 
not work oif more than a certain propor¬ 
tion of fweets ; twelve per cent, there¬ 
fore, will yield as much as fourteen per 
cent, fometimes, and, by finding out the 
proportion, make better crops than ufu- „ 
ah Set always lower when you ferment 
with feummings than without them; the 
liquor is thicker, and does not ferment 
fa freely with them as without. The 
return of proof fpirit, if the procefs is 
properly attended to, will be from fixty- 
five to feventy-five per cent. Jamaica 
proof fpirit, and double diftilled frqm . 
the hundred gallons of neat fweets ; by 
uling a large fermenter, as before men¬ 
tioned, you will have five per cent, more 
than in the common way. 
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^tbe Quality of Water .. 

WATER has always been regarded as 
an element of great confequence in moft 
natural phenomena, capable of afluming 
a great number of forms, and of enter¬ 
ing into numerous combinations. Na¬ 
tural philofophers define it to be an in- 
fipid, ponderous, tranfparent, inodorous, 
eolourlefs, and highly fluid body, fuf- 
ceptible of the different flates of aggre¬ 
gation, from folidity to that of eiaftic 
vapour. If we tranfport ourfelves, in 
imagination, into the vaft receffes of the 
interior parts of the earth, w r e ihall again 
meet this element, adling in filence, in 
the formation of falts and chryfials, and 
depofiting them in the clefts of the rocks 
-—it has been called the grand diflblvent 
of nature ; in fa<5l, it unites with a great 
number of bodies., and, Angularly, fa¬ 
vours their mutual combination. The 
weight of the atmofphere has a fingular 
influence on the ebullition of water—in 
proportion as this weight is greater, fo 
much the more does it oppofe the ten¬ 
dency in the water to aflume the form of 
vapour. This accounts for the obferva- 
tion of Fahrenheit, that the temperature 
of water, in a ftate of ebullition, is not 
alway s the fame. If the elevation of the 
mercury in the barometrical tube be at¬ 
tended to, it will be found that the tem¬ 
perature of boiling water is higher or 

lower, 
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lower, according to that elevation* By* 
one of the mod condant laws of the a£6- 
nity of compofition, it has a dronger 
tendency to combination in this date, 
wherein its aggregation is the mod fee- 
L e. Caymids have frequent occafion 
to oblerve with what rapidity water, in 
toe date of vapour, diifolves falts, fof- 
tens muedaginous matter, corrodes anti 
calcines metals, &c. and is condenfed 
when expofed to a degree of cold, feme 
degrees above the freezing point, as is 
ieeu in the failing dew.*—~i had an op¬ 
portunity of feeing the blent-element at 
work in a fubterraneous cavern, in the 
I'land of Antigua, near the Ridge: Af¬ 
ter defeending the di d apartment, I en¬ 
tered, and found it decorated with a Si/e- 
faca Spir , a genus of femipeilucid dones ; 
but 11 pon proceeding to the fcccnd and 
third apartments, found it to be an ex- 
hauded Crate and nothing appeared 
but the eifetds of a violent calcination, 
i a whicn there was a prodigious quan¬ 
tity o f.Vefpertillto Speflrism, or bats, which 
made as much noife, as if a wind-mill 

bad been at work m a gale of wind •_* 

they were accompanied with that difa- 
f reeable infeed the cockroach, which I 
imagined exifled upon the excrement of 
toe bats : i nis fubterraneous cavern was 
between thirty and forty fathoms belcw 
t te lurface of the earth, and no appear—* 
*mce of the extent of b. 

lbuu-\v ater is much better for fer¬ 
mentation 
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mentation tKan either river or fprln<r— 
water ; it is not only foxier, hut there are 
a deal of vegetable j dices, that are col¬ 
lected from the adjacent fields; ponds 
that receive the walking of mill-beds 
and cattle-pens are better than any other; 
the more vegetable juices water is im¬ 
pregnated'with, the more menftruous it 
ads, from the corrofive force of the ex¬ 
traneous bodies, which are commonly 
acid and alkalious fubldances ; and, by 
the addition of thofe, the mucous body 
is dilfolved, the acid’s force in difToluti- 
on, from being a fliarp longitudinal 
pointed particle, which fubtilizes the li¬ 
quor ; for water in itfelf is an agent in 
chymiflry, penetrating into all bodies, it 
is more volatile than acid, and acid lefs 
fixed than earth. . 


Of Stills. ■ 

Large flills have been moflly approved 
of of late years; they require lefs fuel 
in proportion, fave labour, and make a 
better fpirit. The fize ufed in Jamaica, 
is irom nine to twelve hu idred gallons 
for low wines, and from four to fix hun¬ 
dred for rum. It is not only the fmal- 
l c ! ^proportion of fuel, but the particles 
Oa hi e a Cl wit h more force on a Jarre fur- 
face j and of courfe, the more diiFufed 
the iurfacc of the liquor, the more points 

afcend 
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afcend; For evaporation is to be deter¬ 
mined by the fpecific gravity and an ig¬ 
neous impulfe ; the two laft motions a<ft 
more copious in proportion to the extent 
of furface, and the diflipation of the ra- 
rified vapour. The capital of the elam- 
bic fhould be as large as pofllble, a 3 the 
aflual effluvia is condenfed the fooner ; 
for the more compreiTed the volatile bo¬ 
dies are in the head, the more room there 
is for plentiful emiffion of the ratified 
fpirit, being the firft ftage of tranfmuta- 
tion. The goofe-neck, or tube, which 
conveys the vapour into the ferpentine 
pipe, ought to be as large as poffible, in 
proportion to the capita], as there will 
be lefs oppofition to the paffage of the 
volatile body. The ferpent fhould con- 
fift of nine or ten fpherical turns, and be 
a fize fmaller than the goofe-neck at the 
middle ; for the larger it is, the more 
fubtile fpirituous vapour it will receive ; 
and the more turns, the fubjedt becomes 
more compreffed ; the ftronger the fpi¬ 
rit, the fooner it is rarifled by heat, and 
the quicker tranfmuted by cold, the bet¬ 
ter, other wife it retards the evaporation. 
The more expofed the capital is to the 
ambient air, the volatile particles will be 
tranfmuted the fooner. 

Large flills will anfwer much better, 
where they have a fufficient quantity of 
water—if not, the effluvia cannot be 
tranfmuted, but will be a great lofs to 
the Planter; fo that in mo ft of thefe If- 

lands* 
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lands, fmall ftills anfwer by far the bcft 
-—From three to fix hundred gallons is 
fa 3i dent!y copious. On the properties 
of Lord Romney, and Charles Spooner 
and Daniel Mathews, Efquires, (in St. 
Kitt’s), large elaixftbics will be of the ut- 
mofl utility, for the before mentioned 
reafons. Small ftills ftiould have the 
ferpentines in proportion to the above— 
the fame with the receivers. 

Refer voirs for the Serpentines. 

RESERVOIRS in general are made 
too fmall, fo that they foon heat, and heat 
the walls, which not only injures them, 
but they retain it, and heat the cool water 
when put in, and by running off the 
fpirit warm lofe conftderably. The re- 
ffrvoirs ought to contain more water 
than could be heated to any great de¬ 
gree by diddling, and, by adding fome 
cool water once a-day, keep the fpirit 
cool. The refervoirs ftiould be no deeper 
than juft to cover the ferpent to the 
goofe-neck, as it is the perpendicular 
height that makes the weight of water. 

A refervoir for the ftrpents of two 
ftills of nine hundred or fix hundred 
gallons, ought to be fourteen feet wide, 
and on the outfide of the ftill-houfe ; and 
by having gutters round part of the 
works to lead into it, will be well cooled 
every ftiower that falls in the crop. 

O ... l or 
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For the information of young diflil^ 
lers, I will here give them a copy of the 
ftill-houfe book, for keeping an account 
of the fweet 3 made ufe of, and the re- 
turns of fpirits. 
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How to make Rum for parti¬ 
cular If. 

GREAT care ought to - be taken to 
obftrucft the evaporation of oleaginous 
bodies with the fpirituous.. The fir ft is 
the tetherial, and by fome called eifen- 
tial oil ; this is a fine fubtile body, ap¬ 
proaching nearly to the nature of fpirit, 
which retains the flavor of the. plant. 
This •oil evaporates along with the fpirit 
tuous body,.at the beginning of diftilla-- 
tion. To prevent this union, return the 
two flrft gallons of fpirit, which contain 
the greateft part of this foetid oil, in¬ 
to the low-wine butt; by this fep r iti- 
on, the fpirit lofes its difagreeable fla¬ 
vor, at the latter end of diftillation. When 
the fpirit is nearly fihifhed, there remains 
the empyreum oil, which is that fnb- 
(tance that occafions the fpirit having an 
offenftve burnt fine 1 l and tafle. The dif¬ 
agreeable flavour that rum hath, is ow¬ 
ing to the combination of thofe bodies.. 
Some of our ableft chymifts confidered 
this oil as an extraneous matter, impref-- 
fed or added by the fire ; this oil, . even 
in aromatic plants, ftinks intolerably : 
The chymifts ufe alkali for alcholizing 
fpirituous bodies, the fixed vegetable fait 
being a great abforbent to both the acid 
and oily particles, by the admixture of 
thofe falfs in proportion to the fize of 
the daxnbic, they being naturally indi- 
O viflble 
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vifible particles by any agent that can 
oe employed. They are fpongy bodies, 
and abforb all oily fubftances, and preci¬ 
pitate by this inteftine motion; the ra¬ 
tified vapour gets neutral, by the help of 
alkalious fubftances. 

I ftiould advife the Planter or Diftiller, 
who wants rum for a particular ufe, to 
put up the middle runnings of low wines 
by themfelves, and diftil them fingly, 
and obferve the fame in diftilling the 
rum ; and by doing fo, the moil part of 
the offenfive tafte may be by the admix¬ 
ture of alkali, as all falts unfkilfully ufed 
are liable to impregnate the fpirit with a 
urinous ftate. 

How to make the Jjxed vege~ 
■table Alkali . 

TAKE the afhes of the works during 
crop, but in particular thofe of the ftill- 
houfe, as all green wood produces the 
moft falts : Make a lixivium of the calci¬ 
ned wood, in any veftel agreeable to the 
fancy of the Planter ; make a hole in the 
bottom of the veftel, in proportion to the 
frze, let the lixivium ftand two days, then 
move the plug in the bottom, that has 
been clofed during the diffolution of the 
faline particles, fo that it may filter into 
the veftel put at the bottom; after the 
filtration, take a fpare boiler, put in the 

faline 











faline liquor, and make fire thereunder, 
to keep it fimmering, until the aqueous 
body is evaporated, and the indivifible is 
neutral; for no fire, although the only 
catholic diffolvent, is able to diffolve 
this terrefirial and inanimate particle. 
After the menflruum is evaporated, take 
out the alkali which is at the bottom, 
and apply to any excoriated part of the 
body, or to the tongue, it will have a 
ftrong pungent tafte, according to the 
quantity of faline particles it is impreg¬ 
nated with ; after this put the alkali in¬ 
to a clofe vefTeh fo that it cannot be re- 
duced per deliquim. 

A calamity which attends the Iflands 
of Saint Ghriftopher and Nevis, and 
which is not to be met with in any other 
of the Wefl-India Iflands, is a deltruc- 
tive fpecies of one of the bafefl of all a- 
nimals, which proves very injurious to 
the vegetable kingdom,———On all the 
mountain lands, this diabolical genus 
of animals, Simla, of the firfl clafs Mam - 
malia, and of the order Primates , a- 
bound: This fpecies of monkey, aitho* 
he belongs not to the human, yet he is 
capable of imitating fome of our actions. 
The havock this bafe creature occasions 
in thefe two unfortunate Ifles, is allonifh- 
iqg ; they have a great (hare of the other 
late calamities, with the above added to 
them. The eftate of Walter Nifbet, Ef- 
quire, in Nevis, and all the mountain 
lands in Saint Kite’s, buffer to an afto- 

niiliiug 
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milling degree; the canes and negroes 
provihons are very much deffroyed ; and 
^ tjiefe deftrudlive animals have ib great a 
fhare of, human underftanding, and tra¬ 
vel in fuch troops, that the poor flav.es 
dare hardly attack them. Whether 
this monkey is indigenous of thofe If- 
lands, or was o,nly brought there by ac¬ 
cident, no Naturalifl has yet : accounted 
for ; nor do I fee Linnseus take notice of. 
4 in the Sjftcma Nature 
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A CETOUS^four. 

Jr\ Acuminated'—ending in a point* 

Alburnum— the pith. 

Annuli —fedtions of the Larva. 

K Ant hera—xhe fummit of the Stamina, bearing r the Pollen j 
and is a part of the principal male organ of genera¬ 
tion. 

Apex —the top or fummit. 

Aptera —the fourth clafs of infedls, without wings. 

Arborium —a name of one of the fpecies of fern tree. 

Artocarpus— the bread-fruit tree of Otaheite. 

*Auns—-the beard of grafles, 

' Avis —a bird« 

t 

CALYX —a flower-cup, which fupports the organs of ge« 
neration. 

Cancer —a genus of the clafs Aptera, having eight fee t, 
two claws, two eyes for the moft part pedunculated 
and moveable, two feelers, and an articulated tail 
unarm’d. 

Cancer ruricola —the land crab. 

Caudex —the body of a tree. 

Caudex Jimplex apice frondofus —a Angle body, with a leafy 
top. 

Caudex fpinofum —a prickly body.] 

Corolla 










































■£ A GLOS8A R Y, 

Corolla —a leaf or crown, one of the feven parts of fruftifi. 
cation. 

Corpufcles—the fmalleft particles: 

Cryptogamia —hidden marriage, the twenty-fourth clafs of 
the vegetable world. 

C ulmui —a reed or it: aw, the Item or trunk of a grafs. 


&1GYN1A —the feeond order of the claf3 Triandria, cc&i 
taining two females in eachflower. 

? 

FARINA f.iecund'art r—-the fruitful male dull of plants. 

Ftlices —ferns, the firft order of the clafs Cryiogamia, and : 
one of the feven families of the vegetable kingdom. 

Formica— an ant. 

Formica minima Sac char Ivor a—a genus of the clafs Hymen* 
optera; the fmall i'ugar ant, its body covered with 
white fpots. 

Formica Omnivora — a genus of the clafs Hvmenoptera, a ve¬ 
ry final! fcaly body ; Inhabits the root of the cane. . 

’ G 

GENUS —an affemblage of plants. 

Geniculatus —jointed (talks. 

Gemen —a bud, the bafe of the Pijlillum, the rudiment of : 
the fruit. 

Glirei —the fourth order of the clafs Mammalia , having two 
fore teeth above, and two. below, approaching each o* -- 
ther, without fangs. 

Grapten geniculatum— knotted grafs. 

Gramma —graff s, one of the feven families of the vegeta- .. 
ble kingdom. 

e 


fJORTUS —a garden. 

fiybridous—a monftroas produ&ion of two different fpeciea -*■ 
of plants, like the mule in the animal creation. 
Bymemptera —the fifth clafs of infedts, with four wings for 
the moil part membraneous, and a prickly tail, but 
Bone in the males. 


JNDI'J Qrkntatis —the Eaft-Indies, 


LANCEOLATE!* 
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M 


t 


L 

jLANCEOL ATED—lancc-lhaped, 

X atibulum —a den. 

Lepidopte'a — aclafs of infe&s having four farinaceous wings* 
a curled fpiral tongue, and hairy body. 

Lixivium—a. lye made of allies. 

M 

MAMMALIA —the firft clafs in the animal world, confid¬ 
ing of all thole animals which fuckle their young. 
Mariti tres in eodem coxjugio —three males in the fame con- 
} junftion. 

"Matrix— womb. 

M'-'l a> undinaceum—tht juice of tllC cane, 

M livora — i vourer of honey. 

Minima —fmalleft. 

Mucilaginous—full of flime or gravel, 

Mus —the rat. 

Mus amphibins , Mus major aquaticus 'Ac.— — the greater wa¬ 
ter rat, which inhabits Europe and Africa, in .ditches, 
and at the routs of trees. 

N 

NECTAR 1UM — that part of the Corolla, which contains 
the horey juice ; a new name, firlt given by Linnaeus, 
Niduli —fmall nelts, 

o 


OLEAGINOUS—oily. . 

Ornithology—that divifion of Natural Hidory which treats 
on birds, , 


P ’ 

PALMANoblus— palm: The fex of plants is very well 
confirmed by an experiment that has been made> on 
this tribe. 

Panicula — i panicle, or loofe fpike of grafs. 

Papilla —the paps of the caterpillar. 

Poricarpium—& ipz cies of pod that contains the feed. • 

Pbaligna Saccbarivora—A genus of the Lepidopiera , with 
briftly horns, diminiilitng by degrees from the bale 
to th" point, drooping wings often bent. 

Pinnate—jagged. 

Pijlill m —the ftyle, or female organ of generation, whofe 
office is to receive and fecrete the Farina f/ecundans. 

Pollen —meal; the prolific powder contained in the An - 
them. 

Poly podium 
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Poljpedluw— a genus of the Cryptogamia ; the generic cha* 
rafter conflfts in having round fpots fpread under it* 
leaves. 

Primates— the full order in the Arft clafs Mammalia . 

S 

SACCHAR UM OJjicinarutn —rugar-ca* - e. 

Saccharum j'picatum —a fpecific name of the fugar-canco 

Sac. jloribus paniculatis-^— fugarcane wish fpiked flowers. 

Sac. f.oribus fpicatis ; Fcliis undatis— fugar-cane with fpt« 
ked flowers, and waved leaves. 

Sal/bla—a. genus of plants. 

Saponaceous-*—foapy, having the quality of foap. 

Scirpus—a. genus of the Triandria, with a downy hufk/ti* 
led. 

Semen —feed. 

Semen unicum ollongum, angujlum acuminatum- —a Angle ob¬ 
long feed, narrow and pointed. 

Sexus —Sexual ; plants are diitiriguifhed by the fex of their 
flowert, vuhioh are either male, female, or herma¬ 
phrodite. 

Simia-*— a genus of the clafs Mammalia, with four front 
tetth in each jaw, and a Angle fang on each Ade. 

Simplex— Ample, fingle, 

Socbum— he bread fruit tree of Java, which grows in Ja» 

male a. 

Spica —a lpike. 

Stamen —the Alaments that fuftain t \\t Anther a. 

Stamina tria in jlore hermaphrodite 1 — flocks in a h^f- 
maphiodite flower. 

Stigma — Apex of the Pijiillutn. 

Sui generis— of its own genus. 

T 

*TRIANDRIA— a clafs of Linnsriis,containing three inalee 
in one flower. 

Trochilus- — a humming-bird. 

V 

VALVES— -partitions of the external'cover of that fort of 
Pericarpium, called Capjoiz. 
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